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MISS WELDON, 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Isaw her first in astreet car. It was a mis- 
erable sloppy day, and nothing less powerful 
than the very urgent eall that 1 had received 
from a dear relative would have induced me 
to make the trip from “ Gotham ” to the City 
of Churches” under such skies, and over 
such mud; and I was in a mood somewhere 
between sulks and blues when I took my 
seat in the ear at the ferry. 1 carefully gath- 
ered up my muddy skirts to preserve them 
from coming in contact with the still muddier 
boots of the male bipeds who surrounded 
me, and then luoked leisurely around to see 
what my fellow untortunates might be like 
In a corner close by the door I discovered 
her, and J looked no further. Her face was 
turned towards me, but her eyes were busy 
reading the letters, aud I studied her unseen, 
The face was broad «ud square, too much so 
to agree with the rules of beauty; but no 
other shape would have harmonized with 
the features that it held; the large mouth, 
firmly closed, and softened by lines of deli- 
cacy and painful sensitiveness, the short and 
slightly retrousse nose; and the large hazel- 
gray eyes, which, as she half raised them in 
her reading, I saw were filled with the sad 
quict light that tells of sorrows passed but 
not forgotten. ‘The brows were straight and 
distinetly marked; the hair light-brown, 
slightly frizzed, aud parted plainly over a 
low very broad forehead. Her dress was 
the time-honored rusty black, now more 
rasty from the mud; a half shabby astrakan 
sacque, black bonnet and black gloves, She 
had several bundles, and quite a large box, 
under the strings of which was stuffed the 
pile of letters she was reading. Slowly she 
took them out, and read them with a quiet 
face. ghey were all short; and through sev- 
eral of them saw the reflection, of what 
looked like an advertisement slip. She read 
them all, one she looked at twice, and then 
slipping them back wnder the strings, sho 
looked out of the window with the weary 
alr of one who must “move on,” while every 
heartbeat sighs for rst, ‘ 

T forgot mud, bad humor. and every othow 


unpleasant thing, and Aéatéd adfny to dream- 


_ land, where I wove romancées-around her, 


“Africa soon, 


till she recalled mo to earth by signing the 
conductor to pull the check, and getting out 
ona very muddy crossing. I watched her as 
she disappeared “around the corner,” and 
then looked back at her late seat, to see it 
filled by a red-faced Irish woman, My ride 
ended after passing a- few blocks, and the 
hearty welcome and many pleasures that met 
me at my aunt's, soon drove the interesting : 
stranger from my mind. 

About three months after this when sleet 
had turned to gentle showers, and inud to 
green leawes and daisies, 1 received the fol- 
lowing letter: 

My DEAREST Hetriz,—Summer and all 
its glories are here; the Grange is as uearly 
paradise as an earthly dwelling can be, and 
you must come and share its joys. Dll not 
trust myself to write of our picnics, boatings 
atid other blisses; all I can say is, come, 
come! Bid adieu to bricks and mortars, and 
fly to green flelds and your MARION, 

“P.S. I forgot to say that brother Phil is 
home.” 

Tread this letter with very pleasant emo- 
tions, for I loved the countyy, and I loved 
Marion; and I packed my trunk and departed 
for the country. i 

Marion met ine at the depot in her pony 
phacton, atid drove me,in triumph to the 
Grange, which was a large square house 
standing in the midst of deeply-shaded 
grounds, and so much like other old fiunily 
seats, that Vl omit a description. Mrs, Ash- 
mead, Marion’s widowed mother, weleomed 
me warmly, and it was with a feeling of ex- 
pressive benevolence towards the ‘world at 
layge and myself’ in particular, that 1 retired 
tomy room to remove my travelling-dress, 
I was about half through my toilet when a 
knock came at the dour, and in reply ta my 
“Come in,” Mariow’s beaming face appeared. 

“ Beg your pardon, deario,” said she, “but 
I must tell you something that I have on my 
mind. You know brother Phil fs home, 
Hettie, he is splendid, only he doesn’t care a 
bit for ladies, fashionable young ladies, I 
mean, and he says that he is going back to 
“A Now, Lettie, you are not a 
fashlonable young lady, aud you must mabe 
him fall in ilove with you, so that he wont go.” 
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“Make a human edition of the ‘ball and 
chain,’ of myself te fasten him in the matri- 
monial galley? O Marion, I thought better 
of you!” 

«¢Balland chain, indeed! You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself! Asif a mau could 
have a greater blessing than you.” 

* Cela depend?” laughed I, “If you con- 
tinue to talk this way, you will turn my 
head.” 

“No I wont; lll only turn your heart to- 
wards Phil by making such a desirable sister. 
Ave you ready to go down?” 

a Yes.” 

The sun was just setting, and we went 
out on the broad piazza that ran around the 
house, 

“Isn't this delightful ?” said Marion, who, 
rattle-brain though she was, had a true art 
ist’s soul. 

I was just framing an enthusiastic gely: 
when a woman emerged from the shrubbery 
and walked over the piazza into the house. 
Her face was turned from me; but there was 
an air of indistinct familiarity about her, like 
an unforgotten dream, “Who was that?” 
Lasked. 

“Miss Weldon, Lucy’s governess. Some 
people call her pretty; what do you think ?” 

“T did notsee her face; but there was some- 
thing very familiar about her. Where could 
I have seen her before?” 

“I'm sure I can’t think, Tere comes Phil! 
Now look your prettiest.” And as she spoke, 
the said * Phil” stepped on the piazza. 

Iwas introduced in due style, and followed 
her instructions by blushing mahogany color, 
Philip Ashmead was a man who had seen 
thirty-five years. Ie was a little below the 
medium height, muscular and well-built, 
Ilis face, I will not attempt to describe; but 
one word applies to it, and that onc word 
paints it. It was a strong face; strong to 
hate; strong to love; and strong to suffer; a 
face that filled my young heart with a feel- 
ing, which, if Marion could have known it, 
would have tolled the death-knell of her 
hopes. He extended his hand to meas Mari- 
o1’s friend, and said he was happy to see me 
atthe Grange. I was still suffering from the 
blush, but at Marion’s appealing look, I ral- 
lied and made a suitable reply, and the sound 
of the tea-bell at this moment closed jthe 
gcene. 

At the table, I-was introduced to Miss 
Weldon, and then I recognized her as nly 
heroine of the car, She was little changed, 


except that her cheeks were fuller, and the 
worn anxious look seemed struggling with a 
brighter light. Her dress, as then, was black, 
but instead of the rusty alpaca, she wore a 
soft fresh lawn, relieved at the throat and 
wrists by lace. The old fascination returned ; 
aud had Marion repeated her question about 
her, I would have replied, “ Angetic.” 

She was very silent through the meal, but 
Marion’s tongue ran so fast that I doubt if 
she would have found room for her words, 
if she had tried to talk. After supper we re- 
turned to the piazza, where we entertained 
ourselves, till Marion suddenly remembered 
that music and moonlight went together, and 
asked Miss Weldon to sing. She rose at once, 
and went through the French window into 
the parlor to comply. Philip started up to 
follow her, but by asudden impulse he stopped 
and walking to the frout of the piazza leaned 
against a pillar, where he could see her at 
the piano. Miss Weldon ran her fingers 
lightly over the keys a few times, and then 
sang “Thekla’s” song. Never shall I forget 
the wailing fluttering pathos of her voice. I 
shivered as I heard it, and involuntarily looked 
at Philip. Tis arms were folded tightly over 
his breast; it may have been the effect of the 
moonlight, but his face looked ghastly white. 
The last note diced away. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Marion. “What made 
you sing that horrid song, Miss Weldon? It 
made me shiver, What was it, Phil? You 
understand those heathenish tongues.” But 
no Phil replied; he had disappeared, and 
Miss Weldon rose from the piano. 

“Please slug something less doleful,” asked 
Marion, “just to act as an antidote to that; 
for I am sure I shall have the nightmare if I 
sleep under that last impression.” 

“Excuse me, please, I cannot sing more 
to-night.” Then, in a forced light tone, “ You 
know one cannot always control her moods, 
and mine is doleful to-night. If you'll ex- 
cuse me, Vi retire.’ And she went slowly 
up the broad stairway. 

“What a remarkable woman !? said TL. 

“Do you think so?” replied Marion, “A 
good many say so, - I have not discovered it; 
but I believe Phil thinks her clever, O, what 
do you think of Phil?” 

Now had I told Marion what T thought of 
Phil, I fear it would have induced “ night- 
mare” more inevitably than the “dirge;” so 
I refrained, and-merely remarked: 

“T think he is handsome,” 

“Do you? That is one point gained. I 
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hope he thinks you pretty. I will ask him.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Marion,” said I, a little 
irritated. “If you do not stop this nonsense 
I shall go home.” 

Her soft heart was touched. 

“Forgive me,’ said she, putting her arm 
around me, “I did not mean to vex you.” 

“ Certainly, you little goose; and now don’t 
tease me any more.” 

We kissed and “ wade up;” and the clock 
striking ten I pleaded fatigue, and retired to 
my room to meditate on the events of the 
day and preparo for slumber, The burden 
of my meditation was, that Philip Ashmead, 
with all the depth of his strong nature loved 
Miss Weldon, and that she saw the love, and 
strove with all her strength to kill it; why, I 
could not guess; for he was a man to win 
just such love as I knew she could and would 
give, ‘There must be some deep cause for 
her putting happiness thus sternly from her; 
and again my busy brain wove romances for 
her till my tired lids closed, and I floated off 
to the veritable land of dreams. 

The nextday was delightful, and it was the 
first of ascries of pleasures that lasted with 
very little interruption for two weeks. Dur- 
ing this time I seldom saw either Miss Wel- 
don or Philip. The former was occupied 
with her studies, and the latter, having no 
sympathy with picnics, croquet and other 
fashionable amusements, spent his time fish- 
ing and shooting, or buried himself with the 
old books in the library. Marion, with beau- 
tiful submission, resigned her pet plan, and 
not acloud appeared in the azure of our sky. 

I was sitting under the trees one very hot 
day, doing my most patient best to ‘conquer 
a very obstinate crochet pattern, when Mari- 
on made her appearance beside me. 

“ Atit yet, grandmother?” said she. “T 
declare, Hettie, if medals are ever conferred 
for exemplary patience, Pll send for an appli- 
cation for the highest one for you. But put 
the stupid thing down and listen to me. 
What do you think of a yachting excursion 
for to-morrow? We have been quiet two 
days, and I am getting blue. We wont have 
a large party; just a few, and perhaps Phil 
will go with us. - Would you lke it?” 

“Very much,” 

“Then very well. PU go see what Phil 
says. I wonder where heis.” . 

“Not far, sister mine!” replied a voice. 
And Phil came up the path and stood lean- 
ing on his gun before us. “What weighty 
subject under discussion now, that you wish 


to rob meof an opinton? If itis so serious 
asa dress,a bonnet, or who was the best- 
looking gentleman at the last picnic, Tam | 
strictly neutral.” 

“The idea of asking a man about such 
things! You haven't quite all the sense in 
the family, Phil? And then she laid her 
proposal before him. He did not reply, and 
she continued, “Please say yes, Phil; you 
haven’t been out with Hettie once since she’s 
been here.” 

Phil smiled. 

“T trust Miss I[ettie hasn’t suffered from 
my want of gallantry; had I suspected that 
she even missed me, I would have flown to 
her side like a true knight.” 

“What nonsense, Phil; of course she 
hasn’t missed you. But will you go with us 
to-morrow? I'll only ask a small party.” 

“Why ask any party at all, Marion? 
Haven’t we sufficient material in us, to fur- 
nish one day’s pleasure? ‘There will he moth- 
er, Miss Weldon, Lucy and ourselves. I have 
some traces of civilization left, and I'll polish 
them up for the occasion. Now what do you 
say ?” 

Marion consented; and it was decid. d, that 
the rest willing, the party should be no larger. 

The plan was accepted graciously by Mrs. 
Ashmead and Miss Weldon, and rapturously 
by Lucy; and the next morning saw us all 
bright and happy, sailing over the broad blue 
Hudson, Every one was in high spirits, even 
Miss Weldon seemed to forget that life had 
cares, and her sweet laugh mingled with the 
rest, Atnoon we landed in a little cove, 
where we spread our dinner on an old gray 
rock, and dined as merrily as ever did Robin 
Hood. Philip was true to his promise, Ie 
had polished up to a brilllancy that fairly 
dazzled us, Lucy hung about him in mute 
admiration; Marion looked in amazement; 
and Miss Weldon’s gray eyes were soft with a 
light L had never seen before. Dinner over, 
we climbed the rocks till the slanting shad- 
ows warned us back to the boat. Tired, but 
happy, we took our sents, the sail was spread, 
and our bow turned homeward, The breeze 
bad freshened since morning, and Philip, 
who was both captain and crew, desired us 
to sit quietly. For a short time his orders 
wera obeyed, and then Marion, to whom the 
doom of the “Wandering Jew” would have 
been a blessing, was seized with a desire to 
go tothe bow. She sat there till pretty well 
sprinkled, and she decided to come back, 

“Careful!” cried Phil; “ she is going to jibe!’ 
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His warning came too late. At that mo- 
ment a slight puff struck the sail, bringing it 
“about” quickly, and then the water closed 
over Marion. One general shrick went up 
from the boat, but before it died away anoth- 
er splash was heard, and Miss Weldon was 
swimming to the spot where Marion had dis- 
appeared. Philip sprang forward, but with a 
mighty effort he stopped, and tightening his 
grasp on the tiller, he stood at his post. Great 
beads were on his brow, and a sob burst from 
his lips. ‘he woman he loved was at the 
merey of the water, and he could not go to 
her, because three other lives depended on his 
hand. ‘The boat sped rapidly away; and be- 
fore Philip could turn her, the black form 
was buta speck. The boat lurched, and the 
sail fluttered; seconds stretched to hours, 
but at last the sail filled and we bounded 
back. As we came near, we could see the 
glean of Marion’s white dress, Miss Weldon 
had seized her, and she held her with one 

* arm, while she kept herself up with the other, 
She was growing weak, for the strokes she 
made were feeble, 

“Courage!” shouted Philip. “I will save 
you.” 

The boat was very near them. 

“Seize them, Hettie!” said he. And bya 
skillful turn of the tiller he brought the boat 
beside them. 

Instantly I clutched them and tried to 
draw them fromthe water; but I could not. 
Marion’s light form I could lift, but Miss Wel- 
don was too heavy. She saw it, and wrench- 
ing herself free she placed both my hands on 
Marion,and then pushing herself away she 
disappeared. 

“Some one hold this!” said Philip, hoarsely, 

Luey sprang to.the tiller, and he plunged 
intotheriver. The wind had now lulled, and 
Lucy, who was something of a sailor, slacked 
up the sheet, and we lay quietly. I lifted 
Marion into the boat, and then all cyes 
watched Philip, He was swimming alone. 
A chill crept over me; was she indeed lost? 
At that moment something dark came to the 
surface, Philip struck out towards it; it 
disappeared before he reached it, but he 
plunged after it, and when he came up ‘he 
bore Miss Weldon in his arms, and struck 
out boldly for the boat.’ He was soon along- 
side. Mrs, Ashmead and I took his burden 
from him, and then he drew himself over 
the gunnel and dropped in the bottom, pant- 
ing and exhausted. Mrs, Ashmead brought 
a glass of wine from the basket, and held it 


to his Nps. He drank it eagerly, and then 
rose to his feet. 

“Tamvall right now,” said he. “Give all 
your care to those? 

Marion, who had only fainted from fright, 
soon recovered; but Miss Weldon’s swoon 
was so deathlike, that the faint beating of her 
heart was all we had to make us think that 
life was not extinct. We chafed her icy 
hands, poured wine down her throat, wrung 
out her wet clothing and wrapped her in our 
shawls. At last afaint sigh parted her lips, 
and she slowly opened her eyes, Mrs, Ash- 
mead bade her not speak; it was useless 
warning; she was too weak to utter a sound; 
and after the boat reached the dock she lay 
like an infant in Philip's arms, while he car- 
ried her to her chamber and laid her on the 
bed. A physician was sent for. Ile looked 
grave, and shook his head and said: 

“Keep her warm, give her nourishment, 
and wait.” . : 

That was all we could do. 

Marion was at once sent to bed, and Mrs. 
Ashmnead and I kept watch over Miss Wel- 
don, She lay in the stupor till nearly mid- 
night; then a change suddenly came over 
her, and in a short time she was raving in 
delirium, Iwill not linger over the details 
of her jllness. For days sha hovered over 
an open grave. Mrs. Ashmead and I shared 
vigils by her side. She knew no one, but all 
her love and trust were centred on ine. 
The world was at war with her; I was her 
only friend, and she begged me, with heart- * 
breaking voice and eyes, to save her. Many 
an hour did I kneel by her bed, pillow that 
noble face upon my breast, and soothe her 
like a frightened child. . 

At Jast the crisis came; for hours she lay 
ina deep sleep. Mrs. Ashmead, worn out, 
slept on the lounge. With hushed breath I 
watched beside Miss Weldon. No sound 
broke the stillness but her deep breathing, 
and the muffled echo of Philip’s steps as he 
walked. the room below. He had not seen 
her stnee her illness, but early dawn and late 
night found him at her door for news. The 
hours dragged slowly on; still she slept, and 
still that slow tread sounded below. The 
flush of the fever had died away, and her 
faco was deathly. A cold horror crept over 
me} if she should pass away in that steep, 
and alone with her! 1 looked towards Mrs. 
Ashmead} she still slept soundly. I:dared 
not awaken her, lest the noise might also 
arouse Miss Weldon. I tried to look away 
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and think of something else. In vain; my 
eyes and thoughts would fasten on that pal- 
lid face, which now grew more deathlike 
every moment, At last my nerves could 
stand it no longer. I slipped from my seat, 
and stealing to the window I opened the cur- 
tain wide and looked out into the darkness, 
till a sound from the bed caused me to start 
and look around. I stifled a cry of joy; she 
was saved; she was awake, and the light of 
recognition was in her eyes. 

After this the sufferer gained rapidly, and 
in a week she left her room. Philip met her 
with a halfconcealed tenderness, and antici- 
pated her every wish; but her conduct was 
unchanged. She received his attentions with 
a humble gratitude, more fatal to hope than 
open scorn, Iwas provoked! What longing 
had she that the love of Philip Ashmead 
could not satisfy? Her delirious fondness 
still clung to me, and she gave me many 
tokens of her love; but it was love alone, 
not confidence; the vell of her life never 
trembled, and I stopped romancing, and bad 
only love and faith. She was soon able to 
enter upon her duties again, and I saw her 
but seldom, Philip, with the lines around 
his mouth a little deeper and a little sadder, 
resumed his old habits; and Marlon, quieter 
from her danger, but all the more lovable for 
it, sat with me under the trees, and talked of 
that golden future which youth will ever 
dream of, and ever find a dream. 

The summer wore on, and I counted the 
remainder of my visit by days. I grew more 
fond of the grand old place, and found beauty 
in every withered twig. Iwas sitting alone 
on the piazza one night, gazing very sentt- 
mentally on a half-blown rose, when my med- 
itations were disturbed by footsteps, and I 
saw through the window Miss Weldon enter 
the parlor. She went to a table, picked up a 
book, and turned to leave the room, when a 
shadow flickered in the moonlight, and Philip 
stood beside her. She bent her head silently, 
and attempted to move on; but Philip put 
his arm before her. I suppose I ought to 
have left here, but I had on squeaky shoes 
which would have certainly betrayed me, 
and [ had no desire to make a third party in 
the scene, sol remained quiet, Miss Weldon 
stood still, and fixed her eyes on the ground. 
Philip’s face was very pate. 

“Miss Weldon,” said he, “ you have eluded 
me for along time, but’ you must hear mo 
now. Llove you. Will you be my wife?” 

A cold stony gray crept over her face, her 


hands elenched, and her lips moved, but no 
words came, Philp bent over her and took 
her hand. 

“O Constance, my datling! look at me! 
speak to me! I saved your life. I have a 
right to it. Give it to me, and take back the 
one deep life-love of my heart. O my dar- 
Hing! my darling! do not turn from me!” 

He put his ann around her, but she tore 
herself away, and staggering to the wall 
leaned her head on her clenched hands, He 
went to her and again bent over her. Slice 
raised her head and waved him back. 

“Go away! Do not touch me. O, why 
have you forced this upon me? = Did younot 
see it could not be? Leave me, if you love 
me!” 

“AsT love you, never, till T have an answer! 
Constance, your words might shake a man 
who loved you less. You beara heavy lead, 
poor child, but no fault of yours has aid it 
on your shoulders; slip it off on mine; they 
are broad and strong, and will bear ft gladly, 
Again will you be ny wife?” 

“No! no! Leave me!” 

Philip’s face grew whiter. 

“ Constance, I have offered you alla man 
can give, and you have refused it. I know 
your heart rebels against the act. I have 
no right to judge your motives; but I havea 
right, by my confession, to ask one more 
question, and you must answer it. Do you 
love me?” 

A moan burst from her lips. 

“Philip! Philip! do not kill me!” 

He caught her in his arms, 

“Constance, what Is this fearful thing that 
comes between us? Tell me, and I will blot 
it out though the powers of darkness stand 
before me!” 

She did not speak, but sobbed upon his 
breast. Presently she raised her head. She 
was pale, but firm, and her voice did not 
tremble as she said: 

“Philip, 1 love you better than my own 
soul, Could I tell you my past to-night I 
would; butT have not the strength; to-mor 
row you shall know all, And now, farewell !* 

She put her arms around his neck, an 
Jatd her cheek against his for 9 second, anc 
then, springing from his arms, Jeft the room. 
He looked after her a moment, and then 
threw himself into a chair. Removing my 
squeaky shoes, I stole softly to my room. 

The next morning I was late at breakfast, 
a bad habit. of mine, I found them all at 
the table except Miss Weldon. I stole a loot 
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at Philip; he seemed a little anxious, but 
happy, and was trying to give his attention to 
his mother, with one eye on the door, 

“What can make Miss Weldon so late?” 
said Mrs, Ashmead, a short time after my 
appearance. “She is not usually on the 
sleepy list. Jane, go knock at her door; per- 
haps she fs ill,” 

Jane disappeared, and returned in a few 
minutes with a white face, Philip started up. 

“What is the matter? Is slic ill?” 

“No sir.” 

“What then? Can't you speak?” 

“O sir, she is gone! clean gone!” 

The rest looked incredulous, but Philip and 
I comprehended the fearful import of her 
words. He hurried from the room, and wo 
all followed. It was indeed true; she had 
gone. ‘The bed had not been slept in; the 
trunk stood open, and part of her seanty 
wardrobe had been taken. L watked to the 
bureau; a letter lay on it; it was addressed 
to Philip. I gave it to him. He tore it open, 
read afew words, and staggered to a chair. 
‘His mother went to him; but he rallied in a 
second, and said: 

“Never mind; it ‘is nothing. She has 
gone.” ‘Then he left the room, and with sad 
hearts we svor followed him. 

That day I received a telegram informing 
me that my mother was sick, and. I must re- 
turn home at once. Iiminediately “packed 
up,” and by night I was restored to my family. 

‘Three years passed rapidly away; and the 
memory of that delightful summer and its 
tragic end was softened by the vell in which 
time shrouds all things bright and sad. Mavi- 
on, gay and happy as of old, had given her 
heart to one who merited the prize; and in 
the autumn she would leave her home and 
“brave the world with him.” Philip left 
hlome soon after that morning, and his un- 
frequent letters told that he trod Africa’s 
burning sand, Long months had passed since 
he was last heard from, aud his mother grew 
anxious, Marion hoped that he would .re- 
turn for her wedding; but time wore on, 
and she sadly ptt the hope aside, 

“Ue has been with the savages so long,” 
said she, with a pout, “that he has grown 
just like them. I should not be at all sur- 
prised tf his hater was woolly and his skin 
black.” And then she dashed away a tear, 
for she dearly loved that truant brother, 

The summer was on the wane. I was sit- 
ting in my room one morning at work, when 
Ann announced: “A lady, for Miss Hottie.” 


“What name, Ann?” 

“None, miss, She said, ‘Tell her an old 
friend?” : 

T looked unamiable, for my experience had 
taught me that an “old friend * was often a 
synonym for an “old bore.” I descended to 
the parlor in a suspicions mood, determined 
to confine my conversation strictly to mono- 
syllables, after the health of the family had 
been reported on. I opened the door A 
gray-robed figure sat on the sofa; a veil 
drooped over her face, but as I entered she 
threw it back, and in an instant my arms 
were around Miss Weldon. 

Some cynically inclined men say that when 
women meet after a long separation, the 
strife is, who can ask the most questions. 
We refuted the theory forever. I doubt if | 
eireumstanees could be found under which 
curiosity would be more justifiable, but nei- 
ther asked a question. We embraced in si- 
lence, till she put me from her, and said: 

“Sit down, Iettie; I have a long story to 
tell you.” * 

Isat down; and holding my hand tightly, 
she began: 

Many years ago there li ed in old Eng- 
land.a happy family. It was composed of the 
father and mother, and an only child, a 
daughter. She was the one joy and hope of 
their lives; everything that wealth and love 
could give was hers. But ungrateful for 
all, she fixed her affections on one far be- 
neath her in social position, and unworthy a 
woman’s love, Her parents saw her infatua- 
tion, and tried to overcome it, but in vain, 
She turned from their words of love, and 
reckless of their weary hearts and blanching 
heads, fled with her lover. They were mar- 
ried, and for a short time she thought her- 
self the happiest of mortals, But soon a 
change came. The blackness cf her hus- 
band’s heart displayed itself, and she saw 
that it was not for herself but her parent's 
gold that she had been wooed. At his com- 
Mand she sought a reconciliation with her 
parents, They hell out their arms to her; 
but she must come alone; they would not 
receive the man who had robbed them. Brute 
as he was, he was her husband, and by the 
curse of her woman’s nature, she still loved 
him, and refused the offer. After this came 
alife over which angels would weep. Baf- 
fled in his purpose, her husband avenged his 
hatred of the parents on her; and the deli- 
cate woman whose whole life had been shield- 
ed by love and tenderness, cowered beneath 
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the cruelties, yes, and blows, the wretch 
heaped upon her. A little child was born, 
but it only staid long enough to waken a 
mother’s love, and then went away.” 

Her voice grew softly gentle now, and a 
tear fellon my hand. But she continued: 

“Blacker and blacker grew the clouds, and 
poverty stared them in the face, One night 
her husband did not come home. Tlirough 
the long dreary hours she watched for him, 
straining her ears for, yet. dreading to hear 
his step; and the gray dawn found her still 
waiting, Fear for his safety now took pos- 
session of her; a little of the old love was 
left, andl she put on her bonnet and shawl 
and went out to seek him. She passed a 
group of men, and heard her husband’s nauie. 
She Hstened, and learned that she was the 
wife of a felon; that he, with his accomplices, 
had been arrested while robbing ‘a gentle- 
man’s house. She visited him in his lonely cell, 
and did her duty till the trial was over and he 
was sentenced to transportation, He parted 
from her without a sign of gratitude, a plea 
for forgiveness, or a word of love, and she 
was left alone to battle with the world. Like 
the weary prodigal, she turned to her fath- 
ov’s house, trusting all to his love. But God 
had been merciful to the stricken parents; 
they had gone home; and another held her 
inheritance. One great cry now filled her 
heart. ‘Father, take me home! But grief 
seldom kills a strong young life; and she 
must battle on. She left England for Ameri- 
ca,. Her hands were willing, and she soon 
found work; but it was coarse and heavy, 
and her health soon failed, and she lay help- 
less on a bed of sickness. Heaven then sent 
her a kind friend who nursed her through 
her illness, and when she recovered took her 
to her house as nurse and governess for her 
little children. She lived there five quiet 
years, and then‘her friend was called to Eng- 
land. She wished to take her governess with 
her, but the wanderer felt she could not bear 


the sight of her native land, and went out. 


into the world again. She advertised for a 
situation as governess, and obtained one, 
settled again to her new duties, and then a 
man crossed her path. What a ngble glori- 
ous man he was! So kind and tender, and 
yet so strong. Howshe drank in the deep 
tones of his voice, ahd grew to rest her tired 
spirit on his strong brave one. She was hap- 
py; happier than she had ever been; and 
thon the dream was rudely broken. She 
knew that he loved her, and she remembered 


she was a wife, But it was in vain that she 
tried to put him from her, and kill his love; 
it was too true. He told her of it, and of- 
fered to make her, the unknown stranger, his 
wife. It was a fearful temptation; and had’ 
she loved him less, she would have fallen, 
But she was true to her love, and fled frem 
the house, leaving a note, which only told 
him that she was a felon’s wife. Again she 
battled alone with the world, trying to feed 
her hungry heart with that gleam of light, 
and to put from her the aching regret for © 
‘what might have been’ <A fear ago she . 
saw ina paper the notice of her husband's 
death. Not daring to: believe she wrote to-’ 
the colony, and one week ago received the 
confirmation of it. O Hettie! Will you tell - 
all this to Philip for me? Years have passed, 
and perhaps he loves me no longer; but I 
refused his love once, and he can only do the 
same to mine,” 

I put my arms around her. Ler face 
looked so weary, how could I tell her that 
Philip was so far away? She looked at ine, 

“ Hettio, will you tell him?” 

“ My dear Miss Weldon, Philip is in Africa!” 

T expected she would weep, perhaps faint; 
but she smiled, and drew from her pocket- 
book a list of the passengers on the last 
steamer, and Philip’s name was there, Her 
eyes again asked the question, and I replied: 

“Pil go this very day, and you stay here 
till I return.” 

She shook her head. 

“You forget that I have duties to perform, 
No; I will return to my post, and work tllI 
hear from you. I could not bear suspense 
in idleness. This is my address. And now, 
Hettie, I must go.” She kissed me, and we 
parted. 

That evening I gave the Ashmeads a pair 
of surprises. ‘The first was, my sudden ap- 
pearance in their midst, and the second. was, 
showing no astonishment to see Philip with 
them. He was changed very much, not in 
the way that Marion had suggested, but so 
worn and weary, and the gray was so thickly 
mingled with bis dark hair. How my heart 
bounded, when I thought that I had come 
to wnbind the cross from those weary shoul- 
ders. That night, I told him all,execpt what 
Lhad seen from the piazza, The first train 
in the morning took him to Miss Weldon; 
and the next day Marion. and she were ‘de- — 
bating the propriety of my being first. brides- 
maid for them both at the same time, and the 
yeas” carried the house. 
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THE FACE IN THE MIRROR, 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


I NEVER could quite understand that in- 
fatuation of the Londoners, which keeps 
them sweitering in the dust and heat of the 
town all through the dejicious summer 
days, when English lanes are sweet with 
roses and hawthorne, when the turf under 
English oaks is soft and thick, tempting 
one to most blissful idleness and day- 
dreaming, and then sends them into the 
country just in time to catch it in all its 
forlornness, when the trees are only gigan- 
tic scarecrows, and all the odor and fresh- 
ness has faded from field and lane. 

The sitting of Parliament is, lam aware, 
the pretext; tome an inadequate and un- 
satisfactory oue, because the world of fash- 
ion was as oblivious of my existence as I 
was indifferent toits own, and the gay 
human parterre that shone in Hyde Park 
was to Me a poor substitute for the dewy 
wild flowers that I knew were wasting their 
aweetness unseen in every nook and shady 
greenery in this dear generous old England 
of oura. : 

But a struggling barrister may not choose 
his holiday, and so I satin my chambers in 
- the Temple, and went over musty docu- 
ments, and grew muddled and moist, and 
ready to confound parliament and people, 
but knowing that I must hold on until 
October, when I meant to run down to 
Scotland for a few days of grouse shooting. 

Imagine then my surprise and delight 
when quite unexpectedly it became neces- 
sary for me to leave town. Tossing over 
my letters one day, pigeon-holing some, 
flinging others into the waste-basket, and 
mentally consigning them all to perdition, 
I came upon Tom Mallory’s great, awk- 
ward, schoolboy hand--my own name 
sprawling over a whole envelop, and 
adorned with an incredible number of flour- 
ishes, which gave it a pretentious, impor- 
tant air, and led me to exelaim that some- 
thing was up now. 

I tore it open hastily, and the next mo- 
ment had sent it whirling towards the ceil- 
ing with a loud harrah. Tom was going 
to be married! That wasa goodone. And 
married to an heiress! More wonderful 


and incredible still! Yet there it was in 
black and white, under Tom’s siguatare, 

“T want you to come down,” he wrote, 
“ not only to be best man, but in order to 
arrange some business matters which I had 
rather entrust to you than to any one else, 
The old folks—Janet’s father and mother, 
you know—insist upon having most of her 
property settled on herself, but there’s a 
very pretty estate which I’ve given them 
to understand must be put into my hands 
if ’'m to undertake the management of it, 
for I’ve no idea of being my wife’s steward. 
We had some words about it, but the old 
governor came around at last, and I waut 
you here to make everything fast and firm. 
I want you to see Janet, too. She is the 
finest girl in the country, and is very much 
in love with your cousin and friend—Tom 
Mallory.” 

Igot rather disgusted with my cousin 
and friend before I finished the letter. 
Tom had never been a favorite of mine, 
and it was never a source of pride to me 
that he bore my family name, and was my 
cousin though three or four times removed. 
He was a big burly fellow, twice my size, — 
and used to fég me at Eton most uumercl- 
fully, I tried to revenge myself when L 
grew older by pelting him with squibs and 
satires, but the fellow had no sensitiveness, 
and never knew when my pointed arrows 
went home. He was something of a prig, 
‘and a good deal of ascamp. Indeed I had 
strong suspicions that he was an undevel- 
oped villain. Not that he had ever robbed 
a bank, or been concerned in house-break- 
ing, or been a defaulter to the extent of a 
million or so, or in any way distinguished 
himself. Circumstances make or mar us 
all, and circumstances had never been 
favorable to the development of Tom's 
genius. That was why he had hitherto 
passed most of his time idling about at 
country houses, insignificant and unno- 
ticed, instead of setting the crowd agape by 
what the newspapers euphemistically call 
a“ bold unscrupulous evasion of the law.” 

A pretty account to give of my relations, 
you will sdy. But I cannot help that. 
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‘Respectable families have had discreditable 
members ever since that unfortunate homi- 
cide in Eden a good many years ago. But 
1 confess that latterly I had rather dropped 
Tom, partly from a dislike of him, and 
partly from an idea that he wasn’t an alto- 
gether desirable connection for a young 
mau who has his way to make, and doesn’t 
want to be bespattered with anybody else’s 
foulness. This being so, it seemed rather 
mean for me to catch so heartily at the 
idea of going down to the wedding. AsI 
thonght it over I was half inclined not to 
go, but the longing for a breath of country 
air conquered my scruples. I had some 
curiosity too, to see the bride. 

Of coursé I knew Tom was ao heiress 

hunter. What was then left for the young- 
er son of a not very opulent family who was 
too lazy and dull for any of the working 
professions ? 

And so Tom had succeeded, Iimagined 
Iknew what the bride was like, stent and 
muscular, weighing at least one hundred 
and sixty pounds avoirdupels, a complex- 
fou of that rubicund character which cores 
from plenty of ale and haggis, and a super- 
fluity of the damp cold bracing air of her 
native Jlochsand mountains. Igrewsosure 
of the fidelity of my portrait that I really 
began to pity Tom, and to think that he 
had paid dearly for h‘s heiress; for If-there 
is anything distasteful to me, it is to see 
the: feminine human soul smothered in 
tousic and-fat. I couldn’t fallin love with 
Venus herself if she was uncomfortably 
Jarge. Poor Tom! 

I went down to Edinburgh in quite a com- 
placent, contented frame of mind. I 
wasn’t to be sure going to marry an heiress, 
but when I found the little fairy who was 
my ordeal—God blesg: her!—I should be 
able to. support her with my own strong 
brain and willing hand. TI dan ouyy Tom 
ia the least, not L 

An hour -after leaving: Béinburgh the 
train set me down in the loveliest little val- 
ley that lay between the Tweed and the 
Thames. There was nobody at the station 
to meet me;‘but the railway porter pointed 
toa high red brick house on a hillside a 
little way up the valley. 

“You goin-by the gate upon the road, 
sir.’ You can see-the house. plainly now, 
but as you approach it, it is lost.in-the foli- 
age. The avenue isa mile long:or a 
but you mast pash on.” . 
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I pushed on accordingly, in spite of the 
density of the wood, which led me to fear 
that'I was losing myself, and at last came 
upon an open green lawn in the very heart 
of the wood, a bright sunny place, with a 
flower garden at the further end of it, and 
a little tinkling fountain that sang through 
the green stillness as low and softly as if it 
were a fairy’s home. 

Bat I gave only one hasty glance around, 
for there just at the foot of the eteps that 
led up to-the door, stood Miss Janet Doug- 
lass. Icould not doubt that it was she, 
tall, ponderous, florid—she was all my 
fancy had painted her. I took off my hat 
at once. 

°€ Miss Douglass, is it not?” 

She turned her blue eyes upon me. 

There was a steely gleam in them that 
made me shiver. After taking a cool sur- 
vey of me, she said in a deep bass voice 
that she was Miss Douglass, and I was the 
Mr. Mallory that Tom had been expecting, 
shie added ? 

I assured her that I had that honor, and 
then she put out her hand and said with a 
smile that showed a very handsome set of 
artificial teeth: 

‘Tam very happy to see you, sir, and so, 
too, will poor dear Tom be, I aimsure. He 
often says of you that you are just the 
same asa brother to him. Poor dear Tom 
has such an affectionate heart, didn’t 1 
think so?” she added. 

I stammered out what I hope was aharm- 
less white He, and sat down, amused. and 
perplexed. -It was certainly very frank and 
naive of her to’ call him dear Tom, and 
must be very gratifying to him; but. why 
“poor? Tom? -I didn’t presume to. ask, 
however, but sat, I hope patiently, while 
Misa Douglass made conversation.. She 
told me what was the amount of taxes 
which her father paid, enlightened me as 
to the net income of the place, and cenfid- 
ed to me her opinion of Huddleston, the 
chead manager, who appeared from all-she 
sald of him, to be a very worthless sort of 
afellow. She aleo gave mea detailed ac- 
countof the MacVicars, neighbors of theirs, 
who lived some: five miles away;-and how 
it came about that the engagement between 
the eldest Miss MacVicars and Sir Aleck 
Wallace was broken off, and how he felt, 

‘and how she felt, and how their dear five 
hundred friends felt, all of which, as I did 


. not know, and devoutly hoped I never 
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should know the parties, was, you may im- 
agine, very interesting to me. Just as she 
had reached that limit beyond whichI am 
sure human endurance must have ceased, 
there was a diversion -made by a stylish 
dray being driven up to the door. 

An exclamation from Miss Douglass 
startled me. . ; 

““Q dear, dear! Mr. Mallory, run out 
directly, do.” 

Idid so. There were only ladies in the 
yehicle, and the horses, a handsome spirit- 
ed pair of bays, were uot at all inclined to 
be controlled by the slender hands that 
held the reins, and were backing and plung- 
ing ina manner quite terrifying to weak 
nerves. It was the work of a moment to 
geize the bridle, and then I looked up at 
the occupants of the carriage. 

Two of the girls, handsome stylish bra- 
nettes, were screaming with terror, and ouly 
recovered their equanimity when [ assured 
them repeatedly that all danger was past. 
‘The third. who held the reins, was a little 
delicate creature, scarcely more than a 
cbild in size, with a lovely spiritueile face, 
framed in bands of brown hair that lay 
across her forehead as smooth and plain as 
anun’s. The large soft hazel eyes were 
dilated with fright, and the sweet face was 


as whiteassnow. AsI helped her to alight, . 


she said, tremulously: 
“Thank you very much, I was afraid 
' to drive the bays, but Tom insisted that I 
might, and so we left him at Iiderton,” 

“Left him at Iiderton!’ Miss Douglass 
had rushed out and now began in medias 
rex. “The naughty fellow! Doesn’t he 
know that Mr. Mallory must be come 
by this time? I should have thought, 
Nettie—” 

She broke off short here, and looking 
around I caught a glimpse of the little 
Jady’s garments ag she fled up stairs. Miss 
Douglass looked abashed for an instant, 
but presently recovering her composure, 
introduced me to the Miss MacVicars. 
They were dashing brilliant girls, and there 
was an interchange of sharp jests for a few 
minutes; then the ladies went to dress for 
dinner, and I strolled off upon the lawn to 
enjoy my cigar. I took two or three turns 
around the garden, admiring the- pure 
white lilies and the rosy splendor of the 
oleanders, and then threw myself down un- 
der a tree, and presently fell into a drowse. 

J was soon awakened by a thout loud 


and sonorous enough for & view-halloa, I. 
gathered myself up, sleepily. 

“Ja that you, Tom?” 

Of course it was he, and Iam bound to 
confess that time had not improved his 
looks, and he was never a beauty. But I 
thought of Miss Douglass, and remembered 
that matches were made in heaven. 

“Have you seen her?” said Tom, pres- 
ently. 

‘Miss Douglass? Yea.’ 

*Isn’t she a stunner?” asked Tom, en- 
thusiastically. ; 

“She is indeed!’ I said, warmly. 

*¢ 1 knew you'd think so} rejoined Tom. 
“ Just in your style, isn’t she? I always 
thought that if you'd seen her first, you'd 
have fallen in love with her yourself.” 

“Indeed!” I said, dryly. Tom was 80 — 
conceited and satisfied, that I couldn’t re- 
sist the temptation of giving him an ugly 
little poke, so I added, “Don’t you think, 
though, my dear fellow, that there is rather 
too much of her?” 

Tom stared at me fora moment, and then 
laughed, uproarously. 

By Jove, that is a good one!” he said, 
when le could apeak. 

“And who are the Miss MacVicars?” I 
said, presently, for I was cautiously feeling 
my way towards-an inquiry after my little 
beauty. 

“Nice girls,’ said Tom, warmiy, “ e% 
pecially Flora. Aint she sharp on a flirta- 
tion, though—carries a man beyond his 
depth before he knows it.” i‘ 

Llistened to Tom’s coarse speech, and 
looking up into his coarse face wondered 
whether Miss Douglass would not box his 


_ears if she were there. 


I had a great repugnance to asking aly 
more questions of Tom, but in the end my 
eagerness to know something of the pretty 
brown-haired fairy conquered. 

“‘And who was the little lady that drove 
home with them?” I asked, as carelessly 
as I could. ‘ 

“What,” said Tom, “what lady? 2 
didn’t know anybody drove home with 
them. Ishould think there were enough 
of them in the house now.” ‘ 

“T mean the pretty brown-haired girl 
who held the reins when the horses came 
dashing up the avenue. Her faco was 48 
white as snow, but it was.a very lovely one, 
neverthelesa.”. . 

Tom stared at me, an expression of won- 
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der beginning to creep over his face. 

‘Was she fair, and had she curls?’ he 
asked. 

“ Yes. ty 

*¢ What did she wear?” - 

‘Some delicate gray stuff, and, O, there 
was a jaunty feather in her cap. ‘What in 
Heaven's name are you staring so for?” 

Tom burst out laughing. Helaughed till 
he grew so red that I was in mortal fear of 
apoplexy, and only came round at last 
when J threatened to hold him under the 
fuantain. 

“Why, you blockhead,” he gasped at 
length. ‘‘ That was Janet.” . 

* Janet Dougiass! the girl whom you are 
going to marry ?” I said, after a moment’s 
speechless astonishment. : 

“Of course. Why, Hal, I thought you 
said you had seen her.” 

“T_T thought I had,” I stammered. 
thought the tall one was Miss Janet.” 

“You did? Why, that is Miss Mary, 
daughter of the first. Mrs. Douglass, you 
see. Did you think J was going to marry 
her? Give me credit for better taste, Hal. 
Besides, she hasn’t a penny. Janet’s for- 
tane comes from her mother; the Douglass 
family are as pooras church mice. And 
80 you took the old girl for Janet? Do you 
koow I meant you should marry her? O, 
you needn’t be angry. You see I knew she 
would make a dead set at you the moment 
she saw you, and that she did I see now by 
your face.’’ 

Just here the dinner bell sounded, and 
we wentin. In the dining-room I was in- 
troduced to Mr. Douglass, a hale old gen- 
tleman, full of prejudice and bigotry, with 
a leaven of superstition, but warm-hearted 
and affable. 

The Miss Mac Vicars appeared in a jaunty 
costume that suited their piquant style to 
acharm. Miss Flora, especially, looked 20 
pretty, and ogled Tom in such a bewitch- 
ing manner, to Tom’s evident delight, that 

I couldn’t help thinking Miss Janet’s heart 
must ache 4 little, if she-loved Tomi: But 
she sat there in her pretty muslin dress, 
looking as fresh, aud ‘pure, and calm‘asa 
lily. Her face was'as innocent as a:child’s, 
and her mitner'‘as ‘unaffectedi' Before 
{nner was ‘over, I was more’ than’ Hialf-‘ia 
love with her ‘mayself—though, indéed,‘I 
had been that from the‘firat—arid began’ to 
grudge Tom ‘his good’ fortune’ oo winning 
the love of such’a girl. 


“y 
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‘But bad he won it? Some curious doubts 

began to grow up in my mind. I watched 
her when she would look up into his face, 
and fancied those sweet blue’ eyes would 
have had a different expression if looking 
into the face of the man she loved. I was” 
not young and foolish enough to imagine 
that betrothal necessarily included the idea 
of love. That illusion had faded along 
with a yood. many pleasant fictions which 
Thad believed in when [ was younger. She 
might be going. to marry him for any one 
of the fifty reasons that are sure to influence 
more or less such a decision. 
" Here then was a chance for a romantic 
melodrama. All the elements were upon 
the spot; if I had been a Frenchman, I dare 
-5ay Ishould have made love to her, and 
supplanted Tom; then there would -have 
been an elopement, a pursuit, a‘ diel, and 
a bloody denouement. But being only s 
commonplace young Englishman, witk 
some old-fashioned notions concerning 
honor and propriety, I contented myself 
with confounding Tom’s luck, and growing 
sentimental over my cigar, in the solitude 
of my own reom, p 

It was a glorious summer night; the 
moon, round aud Jarge, flooded the worlé 
in a brightness, yellow and warm, and fat 
lovelier than daylight; so clear, too, that 
as lleaued forward from my window to 
catch the breath of the oleanders, I could 
plainly see the outline ies the leaves: and 
blossoms.’ - 

It was past twelve o’clock, and the conn+ 
try lay atill under the moonlight, so still, 
that when-I pushed aside the woodbine 
that clambered over my window, the long 
branches shook with a rustle and a ati 
that filled all the air. 

My cigar was burned down at last, and I 
rose to go to bed; the silence and the beatu- 
ty of the night weighed upon me. ' Just as 
I put my hand upon the window curtain to 
lower it, a loud curdling shriek broke upon 
the awful stillness, a cry ao fall of agony 
and horrof that I was thrilled with fright. 
In an instant-I had‘ rushed from the room, 
and ran along the ‘corridor in the diréction 
from whence the’sound proceeded. . ‘ 

-- ‘Phe ‘sound of: ‘héavy ‘convulsive sobs ar 
rested me; edining' ‘from''the apartmetit 
which'l Knew was Miss ‘Janet’s/:'I burst 
open the dodr, witbout'a ‘moment’s hedits- 
tun.’ She‘was coweridg upon fhe floor, hér 
long hair fioating over her shoulders, and 
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her face white and wild. TI Hfted her up, 
and she clung to me, sobbing pitifully, but 
Her eyes were quite dry and dilated, and 
the pretty mouth quivered and worked in 
vain attempts to speak. 

I prayed her to be composed, and tell me 
what had terrified her, but before she had 
jn the least degree calmed herself, the 
whole household were upon the spot, over- 
whelming‘us with questions and exclama- 
tions. The poor child looked from one to 
another, and trembled like a frightened 
bird. ‘ 

“ What is the matter, Janet? Can’t you 
speak, and tell us what is the matter?” 
said Miss Douglass, spesking up distinct 
and loud, as one does to @ deaf person. 

‘Wait, I. pray,’? I said, impatiently. 
‘Don’t you see she is incapable of speak- 
ing? Bring some wine, somebody.” 

Somebody brought wine. It was Tom, 
and as he gave it to her, he muttered some- 
thing about woman’s nerves. I did not 
catch it all, but I think Janet did, for the 
color began to come back to her face, and 
she withdrew herself from my arms. 

“Thank you! Ican stand now, I thiak,” 
she said, faintly. 

We gave her more wine, and then Flora 
MacVicars coming to her side, said: 

“ Now, dear, can’t you tell us what fright- 
ened you?” The tone was very gentle, 
‘Dut I noticed that her black eyes were as 
bright as diamonds. 

Janet’s lips moved once or twice befure 
any sound was audible. At length she said, 
Jow and solemnly: : 

“T have had a warning?” 

: (A sadden pallor and gravity fell upon the 
group. No one spoke except Tom, who 
exclaimed, “ Fudge!” : 

Janet’s eyes turned upon him, fall of 
melancholy reproach. 

“ Thave had a warning, Tom,’’ she re- 
peated, still in that solemn frightened tone. 

“What was it,dear? Teli us ali about 
it,” said Flora MacVicara, 


Janet seemed to try to gather firmness ° 


for the story, and her face blanched, and 
her lips grew tense, as she sald: 

“] saw my face in the mirror!” 

There was an exclamation from Miss 
Douglass and her father, and asI lpoked 
up, I almost smiled at the alarm in their 
faces. Superstition is a part of the Scotch 
nature, and the Douglass family had a 
broad deep vein of it. 


“Thad been trying on some of my bridal 
things,’ said Janet, flushing a little, “and 
standing before the mirror to see the effect, 
and last of all, I put on this white wrapper. 
Thad been in front of the glass, and I 
think £ had forgotten what I was doing, for 
I was not looking at myself, only thinking 
steadily. But by-and-by [ looked up—full 
into the mirror—and then beside my face 
and figure was another face and figure—in 
white, like myself. I gazed at ita moment, 
and then—I don’t know what IJ did then— 
I suppose I sbrieked.” 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
I said: 

“Are you sure the face was your own?” 

“Yes, only,” and here she shuddered, 
“Cit was ghastly white, like a dead per- 
gon’s.” ‘ 

Nobody spoke at once, but in a moment 
Flora MacVicars whispered: 

“Tt is a sign that she will die before the 
year is out.” 

Janet caught it, and turned around with 
a sharp cry. 

“Yes, I am going to die, and O, I am 
afraid to die!’ 

Afraid to die? Was that strange? A 
young creature full of warm life, her blood 
alive and quick, her nerves alert and sensi- 
tive, clinging tenaciously to the dear old 
familiar earth, to go out suddenly and alone 
—Where? Can one do more than guess? 
Only that we are sure that no smallest cor- 
ner of the universe is outside of God's ken. 
But we forget that too often, and I looked 
at Janet with a pity that I could not ex- 
press. Yet I thought if [ were her lover, I 
should surely take her in my arma aud 
soothe, if 1 could not reason, away her 
alarm. 

But Tom stood by like a atupid loutas be 
was, while I went on volubly about optical 
delusions, and a great deal of unintelligible 
nonsense. But it was of no use. Janet 
only shook her head sadly, stlenced but 
not convinced, and at last we—the gentle- 
men—went away, leaving her to her sister 
and the Miss MacVicats. 

I had refiected a great deal upon the hold 
which a traditional: superstition may ac- 
quire over a naturally intelligent mind, but 
J. was not prepared for the astounding news 
that greeted me when I descended to the 
breakfast-room the next morning. There 
was to be no wedding, after all. 

“No wedding?” I echoed, in sarprise. 
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“No!” Janet said it with a fixed im- 
movable face. She was appointed to die, 
and marriage would be a mockery, she said. 
Nothing could shake her resolution. Rea- 
son and ridicule were alike useless. The 
old Scotch superstition was too strong to be 
uprooted. 

“ She should never go to the kirk a bride. 
‘The veil and the orange flowers were not 
for her.” 

Tom fumed, and pished, and sulked, and 
finally appealed to Janet’s father. But Mr. 
Douglass, believing as implicitly in the 
+‘ warning” as Janet did herself, dared not 
exert his authority, and Miss Douglass had 
eried her eyes and nose red, and was alto- 
gether in such a collapsed and incapable 
state, that she cquld not make an effort in 
Tom's behalf. 

So two or three days wént by, and Janet 
remained immovable. Under these cir- 
cumstances Tom developed fast. At Inst 
there was a scene in the library. Tom's 
‘words stole out to where I sat with my cigar 
upon the piazza. They were coarse and 
brutal, and I started up with a sudden in- 
dignant impulse. But then came Janet's 
tones, soft and low between little choking 
sobs. 


“Tam afraid I don’t love you, Tom. I 


have been afraid that I did not for a long 
time; now Lamalmost sureof it. I think, 
perhaps, God meant to keep us apart. I 
am not sure, Tom, but 1 had rather die 
than marry you.’’ 

_ ‘Tom came ont, presently. I was almost 
afraid my face would betray my satisfac- 
tion tohim. But he was as mole-eyed as 
usual. 

‘It?s all up,” he said, sullenly.’ ‘“Idon’t 
care, though,” with ahalflaugh. “There 
are as good fish in the sea as ever swam. 
What do you think of Miss MacVicars ?”” 

“She will do very well,” 1 said. And 
s0 I thought. And so did Tom, for two 
months afterwards, when J was back in the 
Temple burrowing among law papers, he 
‘wrote to say they were married, and were 
going abroad. 

Somehow Janet’s natty little figure be- 
camé ubiquitous. She peeped out of musty 
follos, hid between the leaves of Coke and 
Littleton, and came between me and many 
a “faced client, At length, towards 
the last of the year, I wrote to Miss Doug- 
Jass inquiring for her sister, and begging 
that I might pay them a visit. 


Her letter in reply came promptly. 
Janet was very delicate, growing thin and 
white every day, yet there was no apparent 
physical ailment; if she could be tided 
safely over the New Year, it would all be 
well. If I would come and help them 
through it, they would be thankfal. . 

I went downatonce. Janet was lovelier 
than ever, paler, more spirituelle, her large 
eyes unnaturally bright, her breath coming 
fast at the least excitement. I bad con- 
sulted a London physician before I went 
down, and now proceeded to put his direc- 
tions into practice. I walked, rode and 
sang with her; I told her all the stories I 
could remember, and invented new ones, 
and made her laugh in spite of herself; I 
read romances, I charmed her with poetry. 
It would have been a dangerous practice 
for me, if I had not been willing to accept 
the results. 

At length the last night of the old year 
came, She had been in a fever all day, 
and at dark there was a crimson rose upon 
each cheek. If midnight passed and noth- 
ing happened, she confessed, half crying, 
half smiling, she should think the warning 
was not going to come true. She walked 
the house all day, unable to sit still, At 
dusk I heard her say, “Now we shall soon 
know.” : . 

By-and-by I coaxed her to listen to the 
beautiful idyl of Enid. It was new to her, 
aud she could not help listening, though 
her eyes frequently wandered away toward 
the clock, which was fast moving on to the 
midnight. Finishing Enid, I read here 
and there in the volume, and the music of 
the verse soothed her, though she presently 
lost allidea'of the sense. At last to my 
great joy she fell asleep. When she awoke, 
[leaned over her, and wished her a happy 
new year. The blue‘ eyes opened’ wide. 
They sought the clock. 

It was half past one. 

“Yeu, dear. The old year has gone, and 
with it the frightful phantom, ian’t it?”. 

Her eyes slowly filled. 

“T should have died but for you,’’ she 
said. 

“I think you would. But I shall show 
you how you can pay me.” And I did, 

Whether Miss MacVicars had anything 
to do with the face in the mirror I never 
knew, but I have my suspicions. 
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THE FATAL GLOVE: 
—OR,— 
THE HISTORY OF A STREET-SWEEPER. 
IN FOUR PARTS. . 
. BY OLABA AUGUSTA. 
PART I. 
ARnoH TREVLYN had had a good day. ly. “Iwantarose formy mother. I guess 


Business had been brisk, The rain bad 
fallen steadily since daybreak, and the 
atreet-crossings in New York were ankle 
deepin mud. The little street-sweeper’s 
arms ached fearfully, but his pocket was 
fall of pennies, interspersed with an occa- 
sional half-dime, for we are writing of a 
time before silver coin was a myth, 

The clouds were breaking in the west, 
and a gleam of sunshine gilded the tall 
spire of St. John’s, Arch shouldered his 
broom, and whistled a merry tune, as he 
took his way homeward. His bright dark 
eyes sparkled as he thought how the sight 
of his earnings would cheer. bie feeble 
mother. She could have some tea now, 
with real milk and some sugar in it, and 
an orange, too. 
wishing she had an orange. 

‘Arch’s way led past a horticultural store, 
and his eye wandered longingly over the 
display of flowersin the window. He must 


have just one wee white rose, because only’ 


the Sabbath before, while he sat'at his 
mother’s feet, she had wept in telling him 


about the sweet roses that used to grow. 


under the window of the little country cot- 
tage where her happy youth had been spent. 
In those days long ago, before sorrow and 
misfortune hid all the bright sunshine in 
clouds. 

The white rose would be like bringing 
back to her ever 80 little a bit of the happy 
past. It could not cost much, and Arch 
felt wealthy as a prince. He stepped into 
the store and asked the price of a white 
rose. The clerk answered him, roughly. 

“Get out of the store, you young rascal! 
You want to steal something!’ 


“Tam not a thief, sir,” said the boy - 


proudly, his sallow cheeks crimsoning, hot- 


Only yesterday she was 


I can pay for it!’ 

* It’s half a dollar, if you want it,” said 
the man, sneeringly. ‘Shell ont the tin, 
or take yourself off this minute!” 

Archer’s countenance fell. He had not 
half a dollarin all. He turned sadly away, 
his. head drooping, his lip quivering. 0,. 
how very hard it was to be poor, he thought, . 
looking enviously at the costly carriage 
with a pair of splendid grays, standing be- 
fore the door. - ‘ 

“Stop, little boy!’ said a sweet ‘voice 
from somewhere among the roses and hello- 
tropes. . ‘‘ Js your mother sick?” ; 

Arch remoyed his cap—some inborn 
spirit of courtesy prompting him to be rev- 
erent. toward the glorious vision which 
burst uponhim. Fora momenthe thought 
be saw'an angel, and almost expected that 


‘ she, would unfold her silvery wings; and. 


vanish in, a -golden cloud from his sight. 
But after the first glimpse, he aaw that she 
was a little girl about his own age—eight 
or nine yeara, perhaps; with yellow curls, 
deep hazel eyes, a mouth like a rosebud, 
anda blue silk frock. She repeated the 
question: 

“Ig your mother Bick, little boy 

“No, she is not sick, “for she always sits 
up.and sews. But she ie not strong, and 
her cheeks never have any color in them, 
like yours.” ; 

‘* And dogs she love flowers ?”’ 

“ Yes, she loves them dearly. She kisses 
them always, whenshe hasany. And that’s 
not often.” 

“Does ahe? That's nice. Just like I 
do!’ gaid the little girl, in a pleased voice. 
“Mr. Burne,’—to the gruff clerk—“ here 
isa dollar. Give me some real nice roses, 
and two or three sweet pinks. The lady 
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PART 


shall have some flowers. Tell her I sent 
them!” 

‘€ Who shall I say sent them?” 

** Margie Harrison. Will she know me, 
think ?” 

“T guess not. But it’s all the same. I 
shall tell her you are one of the angels, any 
way. She knows about them, for she’s told 
me ever so much about them.” 

The little girl laughed, and gave him the 
flowers. 

“Don’t soil them with your grimy 
hands,” she said, a little saucily; “and 
when you get home—iet’s see, what’s your 
name ?”? 

** Archer Treviyn.” 

“Why, what a nice name! Just like 
names in a story-book, I know some ele- 
gant people by the name of Trevlyn. But 
they live ina big house, and have flowers 
enough of their own. So they can’t be 
your folks, can they?” 

‘No, they’re not my folks,” replied the 
boy, with a touch of bitterness in his voice. 

“ Well, Archer, when you get home; you 
wash your face, do! It’s so dirty! 

The boy flushed hotly. If one of his 
companions had said thatto him, he would 
have knocked him down instantly. Buthe 
forgave everything this little girl said, be- 
cause she was so beautiful and so kind. 

“T am a street-sweeper, miss.” 

“QO, that accounts for it then. It’s very 
muddy to-day, and you must be tired. 
Hark! there’s Florine calling me. Good- 
by, Archer.’”” : 

She vanished, and a moment later the 
boy saw her disappear within the glittering 
carriage, which, loaded down with fragrant 
blossoms, was driven slowly away. He 
stood a little while looking after it, then 
pulling his cap down over his eyes, and 
grasping the stems of her flowers tightly in 
his Jittle purple hand, he started for home. 

Home! it could hardly be called so, and 
yet it was home to Archer. His mother 
was there—the dear mother who was all 
the world to him, and whom he loved just 
ay tenderly as the children looking out at 
him from the brown stone fronts loved their 
mothers. It was in a poor part of the city, 
an old tumble-down wooden house, swarm- 
ing with tenants, teeming with misery, filth 
and crime. : 

Upacrazy fight of steps and turning to 
the right, Arch saw that the door of his 
mother’s room was half way open, and the 


storm had beaten in on the floor. It was 
alldamp and dismal, and such an inde- 
scribable air of desolation over everything! 
Archer’s heart beat a little slower as he 
wentin. His mother sat in an arm-chair 
by the window, an uncovered box in her 
lap, and a miniature locket clasped in her 
hand. 

“OQ mother! mother dearest!’ cried 
Arch, holding up the flowers, “only see 
what I have got! An angel gave them to 
me! <A very angel, with hair like the sun- 
shine, and a blue frock, allreal silk! And 
Ihave got my pocket full of pennies, and 
you shall have an orange, mother, and ever 
so many nice things beside. See, mother 
dear!” 

He displayed a handful of coin, but she 
did not notice him. He looked at her 
through the gloom of the twilight, anda 
feeling of terrible awe stole over him. He 
crept to her side, and touched her cheek 
with his finger. It was cold as ice. A 
mortal pallor overspread his face, the pen- 
nies and the flowers rolled unheeded to the 
floor. 

“Dead! dead! My mother is dead!” he 
cried, speaking in that awfully calm and 
deliberates way we always dread toséein . 
those who are afflicted, because it is so 
nearly allied to madness. 

He did not display any of the passionate 
grief which is natural to childhood—there 
were no tears in his feverish eyes. He 
took her cold hand in his own, and stood 
there all night long, smoothing back the 
beautiful hair, and talking to her as one 
would talk toa sick child. 

It was thus that Mat Miller found him 
the next morning. Mat was a little older 
than himself, a street-sweeper also. She 
and Arch had always been good friends; 
they sympathized with each other when 
bad luck was on them, and they cheered 
lustily when fortune smiled. 

“ Hurrah, Arch!’ cried Mat, as she 
burst into the room,. ‘it rains again, and 
we shall get a harvest! Good gracious, 
Arch! is—your~—mother dead ?” 

“ Hush!” said the boy, putting down the 
cold hand; “I have been trying to warm 
her all night, but it is no use. Only just 
feel how like ice my hands are. I wish I 
was as cold ali over, and then they would 
let me stay with my mother.” 

“O Arch? cried the girl, sinking down 
beside him on the desolate hearth, “it’s a 
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hard world tolive in! I wonder if when 
folks be dead they have to sweep crossings, 
and be kicked and cuffed round by old 
grandmas when they don’t get no pennies? 
If they don’t, then I wish I was dead, too, 
Arch !'? 

“T suppose it’s wicked, Mat. She used 
to say so. She told me never to get tired 
of waiting for God’s own time—her very 
words, Mat. Well, now her time has come, 
and Iam all alone—all alone! O mother 
—mother!’ He threw himself down before 
the dead woman, and his form shook with 
emction, but not a tear came to his eyes, 
Only that hard stony look of hopeless de- 
spair. Mat crept up to him, and tock his 
head in her lap, smoothing softly the 
matted chestnut hair. 

“Don’t take on so, Arch! don’t!’ she 
erled, the tears running down over her 
sunburnt face. ‘1’l] be a mother to ye, 
Arch! J will, indeed! I know I'm a little 
brat, but I love you, Arch, aud sometime 
when we get bigger, Pll marry you, Arch, 
and we'll live in the country, where there’s 
birds and flowers, and it’s just like the 
Park all round. Don’t feel so, don’t?’ 

Arch pressed the dirty little hands that 
fluttered about him—for, next to his 
mother, he loved Mat. 

“T will go out now and call somebody,” 
she said; ‘“‘there’s Mrs. Hill and Peggy 
Sullivan, if she aint drunk. Either of 
them will come!’ And a few. moments 
later the room was fied with the rude 
neighbors. 

There were many pitiful faces among 
them, for Mrs. Trevlyn’s sweet.quiet ways 
and lovely face had won the respect of her 
fellow-lodgers; and some of them were a¢- 
quainted with the sad history of her brief 
but troubled life. Thank God! it was all 
peace with her now. 

They did not think it necessary to call a 
coroner. She had been ailing fora long 
time. Heart complaint, the physician 
said, and she had probably died in one of 
those spasms to which she was subject. 
So they robed her for the grave, and when 
‘all was done, Arch stole in and !aid the 
pinks and ruses on her breast. 

“O mother! mother!’ he said, bending 
over her in agony, ‘she sent them to you, 
aud you shall have them! 1 thought they 
would make you so happy! Well, maybe 
they will now! Who ean tell?” 

The funeral was a very poor one, A 


kind city missionary prayed over the re- 
mains, and the hearse was followed to 
Potter’s Field only by Mat and Arch, rag- 
ged and tattered, but sincere mourners. 

When they came back Mat took Arch’s 
hand and Jed him into the wretched den 
she called home. . 

“You shall stay here, Arch, with Grand- 
Mma Rugg and me. She said you might if 
you’d be a good boy, and not plague the 
cat, Grandma’s a rough one, but she aint 
kicked me since I tore her cap off. I’m 
too big to be kicked now. Sitdown, Arch; 
you know you can’t stay at home now.” 

Yes, to be sure he could not stay there 
any longer. No one knew that any better 
than Arch. The landlord had warned 
him out that very morning. A half quar- 
ter’s rent was still due, and the meagre 
furniture would barely suffice to satisfy 
his claim. Hitherto Mrs, Trevlyn had 
managed to pay her expenses, but now 
that she was gone, Arch knew that it was 
more than folly to think of renting a room. 
Though none could teil how fondly he 
clung to that meagre room with its crazy 
furniture and its desolate aspect, al] re- 
minding him so forcibly of her. Ho could 
Not suppress a cry of pain when they came 
to take away the things; and when they 
laid their rude hands on the chair in 
which she died, poor Arch could endure 
no more, but fled out into the street, and 
wandered about till hunger and weariness 
forced him back to the old haunt. 

He accepted the hospitality of Grandma 
Rugg, and made his home with her and 
Mat. The influences which surrounded 
him were not calculated to develop good 
Principles, and Arch gréw rude and bois- 
terous, like the other street boys. He 
heard the vilest Janguage—oaths were the 
Tule rather than the exception in Grigg 
Court, as the place was called—and gam- 
bling, and drunkenness, and licentious- 
ness abounded. Still, it was singular how 
much evil Arch shunned. He swore some- 
times when he was angry; and got mixed 
up in fights, and knocked down-all the 
boys who insulted him, and believed that 
might was right, but, after all, he was not 
like the rest of them. Something kept 
him. He did not sink down utterly. He 
Was never coarse, never brutal. 

But there was growing within him a 
principle of bitter hatred which one day. 
might embitter his whole existence. Per-.” 
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haps he had cause for it; he thought he 
had, and cherished it with jealous care, 
lest it should be annibilated as the years 
went on. 

From his mother’s private papers he had 
learned much of her history that he had 
before been ignorant of. She had never 
spoken to him very freely of the past. She 
knew how proud and high his temper was, 
and acted with wisdom in burying the 
story of her wrongs in her own breast. 

His father, Hubert Trevlyn, had come of 
a proud family. There was no bluer blood 
in the land than that which ran in the 
veins of the Trevlyns. Not very far back 
they had an earl for their ancestor, and, 
better than that, the whole long lineage 
had never been tarnished by a breath of 
dishonor. All the sons and all the daugh- 
ters had married in their own rank, and 
gone down to the grave with unsullied 
memories. 

Hubert was the sole child of his father, 
and in him were centered many bright 
and precious hopes. His father was a 
kind parent, though 8 stern one, who 
would never brook a shade of disobedience 
in this boy upon whom his fondest hopes 
and aspirations were fixed. 

When Hubert was about twenty-four he 
went into the country for his health, which 
‘was never very robust, and while ‘there he 
met Helen Crayton. It was a case of love 
at first sight, but none the less pure and 
steadfast on that account. Helen was an 
orphan—a poor seamstress, but beautiful 
and intelligent beyond any woman he had 
ever met. It was fate, perhaps, or maybe 
Providence—whichever you please to call 
it. They loved, and they would not be 
cheated out of their happiness by any 
worldly opposition. Hubert wrote to his 
father, informing him of his love for 
Helen, and asking his consent to their 
union. Such a letter as he received in 
return! It bade him give up the girl at 
once and return home. If he ever spoke 

. to her again he was disowned forever! He 
might consider himself houseless and 
homeless. 

Hubert had some of the proud Trevlyn 
blood in his composition, and this letter 
roused it thoroughly. A week afterward 
he was the husband of Helen Crayton. 
He took his young wife to the city, and 
having something of a talent for painting, 
he opened a studio, hoping to receive suffl- 


eient patronage from his friends to support 
his family in comfort. 

But he had not rightly calculated the 
extent of his father’s hatred. He made 
himself the evil genius of his disobedient 
aon; and, in consequence, nothing Hubert 
touched prospered. Mr. Trevlyn destroyed 
the confidence of his friends in hin; he 
circulated scandalous reports of his wife; 
he made the public to look with suspicious 
eye upon the unfortunate pair; and took 
the honestly-earned bread out of their 
very mouths. From bad to worse it went 
on, until broken in health and spirits, 
Hubert made an appeal to his father. 1t 
was a cold wet night, and he begged for a 
little food for his wife and child. They 
were literally starving! Begged of his own 
father, and was refused with curses. Not 
only refused, but kicked like a dog from 
the door of his childhood home! There 
was a fearful storm that night, and Hubert 
did not come back. All night his young 
wife sat waiting for him, hushing the 
feeble cries of thé weary infant upon her 
breast. With the dawn, she muffled her- 
self and child in a shawl, and went forth 
toseek him. Half way from her wretched 
home to the palatial mansion of Mr. Trey- 
lyn she found her husband. Stone dead, 
and shrouded in the snow—the tender piti- 
fal snow that covered him and his wretch- 
edness from sight. 

After that, people who knew Mr. Trev- 
lyn said that he grew more fretful and dis- 
agreeable. His hair was bleached white 
as the snow, his hands shook, and his erect 
frame was bowed and bent like that of a 
veryaged man. His wife, Hubert’s mother, 
pined away to a mere shadow, and before 
the lapse of ayear she was a hopeless 
idiot. 

Helen Trevlyn took up the burden of 
her life, refusing to despair, because of 
her child. But for that she might have 
sunken and died then. It was a hard 
struggle for her, and she lived on until, as 
we have seen, when Archer was nine years 
of age she grew weary, and left it all with 
God. 

When all this was known to Archer 
Trevlyn he was almost beside himself with 
passion. If he had possessed the power, 
he would have wiped the whole Trevlyn 
race out of existence. He shut himself up 
in his desolate garret, with the telltale let- 
ters and papers which had belonged to his 
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mother, and there, all alone, he took a 
fearful oath of vengeance. The wrongs of 
his parents should yet be visited on the 
head of the man who had been so cruelly 
unpitying. He did not care that the head 
was white with age, or the hands palsied, 
or the farm bent and shrunken. He did 
not know what form his revenge might 
take, but, so sure as he lived, it should 
fall sometime! 
* 8.9 © © #8 #@ 

Five years passed. Archer was fourteen 
years of age. He had left the atreet-sweep- 
ing business some time before, at the com- 
mand of Grandma Rugg, and entered a 
third-class restaurant as an under-waiter. 
It was not the best school in the world for 
good morals, The people who frequented 
the Garden Rooms, as they were called, 
were mostly of a low class, and all the in- 
terests and associations surrounding Arch 
were bad. ‘But perhaps he was not one to 
be influenced yery largely by his surround- 
ings. His nature had become so hardened 
as not to receive impressions readily. So 
the Garden Rooms, if they did not make 
him better, did not make him worse, which 
was some consolation, though a sorry 
ohe. 


ory of Margie Harrison fresh and green, 
though he had not seen her since the day his 
mother died, The remembrance of her 
beauty and purity kept him oftentimes 
from sin; and when he felt tempted to 
give utterance to oaths, her soft eyes 
seemed to come between him and tempta- 
tion. 

One day he was going across the street 
to make change for a customer, whena 
stylish carriage came dashing along, The 
herses shied at some object, and the pole 
of the carriage struck Arch and knocked 
him down. The driver drew in the horses 
With an imprecation. 

Arch picked himself up, and stood re- 
covering his scattered senses, leaning 
against a lamppost. 

‘Served ye right! said the coachman, 
roughly. ‘‘ You’d no business to be a run- 
Ding befront of folkses carriages.” 

“Stop? said a clear voice inside the 
coach. ‘What has occurred, Peter?” 

“Only a ragged boy knocked down; but 
he's up again all right. Shall I drive on? 
You wili be late to the concert,” 

“*T shall survive it, if I am,’ said the 


In all these years he had kept the mem- , 


voice. “Get down and open the door. I 
must see if the child is hurt,’ 

“Ts no child, miss; it isa boy older: 
than yourself,” said the man, surlily obey- 
ing the command, 

Margie Harrison descended to the pave- 
ment. From the sweet voice, Arch had 
almost expected to sea her. A flush of 
grateful admiration lit up his face. She 
beamed upon him like a star from the 
depth of the clouds. 

Are you hurt? she Seiad, kindly. 
‘It was very careless of Peter to let the 
carriage strike you. Allow us to take you 
home.” 

‘¢ Thank you,” he said. ‘Iam close to 
where I work, and Iam not hurt. Only a 
trifling bruise.’’ 

Something familiar about him seemed-to 
strike her; she looked at him with a 
strangely puzzled face, but he Baye her no 
light. 

“Is there nothing we can do for you?” 
she asked, at length. 

A great presuinption almost took his 
breath away. He gave it voice on the mo- 
ment, afraid if he waited he should lack 
the courage. 

“Tf you will give me the cluster of blue- 
belis in your belt--” , 

She looked surprised, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then laid them in his hand. He 
bowed, and was lost in the crowd. 

That night when he got home he found 
Mat worse. She had been failing a long 
time. She was a large girl now, with great 
preternaturally bright eyes, and a spot of 
crimson in each hollow cheek. 

It was more than three months since she 
had been able to do anything, and Grand- 
ma Rugg was very harsh and severe with 
her in consequence. There were black- 
and-blue places on her shoulders now 
where she had been beaten, but Aroh did 
not know it. Mat never spoke to him 
about her sufferings, because it distressed 
him so, and made him so angry with the 
old woman. 

He went in aud sat down on the straw 
beside Mat; and almost before he knew it 
he was telling her about Margie Harrison, 
He always brought all his joys and sorrawe 
to Mat now, just as he used to carry them 
to his mother. 

The girl listened intently, the spots on 
her face growing deeper and wider. She 
looked at the bluebells. wistfully, but 
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would not touch them. Arch offered her 
aspray. She shook her head sadly. 

“No, they are not forme. Keep them, 
Arch. Sometime, I think, you will ba 
rich and happy, and have all the flowers 
and beautiful things you wish.” 

“If I ever am, Mat, you shall be my 
queen, and dress in gold and silver!’ an- 
swered the boy, warmly. ‘And never do 
any more hard work to make your hands 
hard ?”? 

“You are very good, Arch,” she said. 
“‘T thank you, but I shall not be there, you 
know. I think I am going away—going 
where I shall see my mother, and your 
mother, too, Arch; and where all the world 
will be full of flowers! Then I shall think 
of you, Arch, and wish I could send you 
gome.”* : 

“Mat, dear Mat! don’t talk so strange- 
ly! said the boy, clasping her hot nands 

. in bis, “ You must not think of going 
away! What should I do without you?” 

She smiled, and touched her lips to his 
hand, which had stolen under her head, 
and lay so near her cheek. 

**You would forget me, Arch. I mean 
after atime, aud I should want you to. 
But I love you better than anything else 
in all the world! And it is better that I 
should die. A great deal better! Last 
night IJ dreamed it was. Your mother 
‘came and told me so. Do you know how 
jealous I have been of that Margie Harri- 
son? Ihave watched you closely. I have 
seen you kiss a dead rose that I know she 
gave you. And I longed to see her so 
much, that I have waited around the 
splendid house where she lives, and seen 
her time and again come out to ride, with 
her beautiful dresses, and the white feather 
in her hat, and the wild roses on her 
cheeks. And my heart ached with such a 
hot’ bitter pain! But it’s all over now, 
Arch. Jam not jealous now. I love her 
and you. Both of you together. If Ido 
go away, 1 want you to think kindly of me, 
and—and—good-night, Arch—dear Arch. 
Iam so tired.” 

He gathered her head to his bosom, and 
kissed her ips—-kissed her with tears on 
his cheek. 

Poor little Mat! In the morning, when 
Arch came down, Mat had indeed gone 
away. Drifted out with the tide and with 
the silent night. 

After Mat’s death the home at Grandma 


Ragg’s became insupportable to Arch, He 
could not remain there. The old woman 
was crosser than ever, and though he gave 
her every penny of his earnings, sbe was 
not satisfied. 

So Arch took his destiny into bis own 
hands, and took lodgings in another part 
of the city. Quite as poor a place, but 
there no one had the right to gru.nble at 
him. Still, because she was some relation 
to Mat, he gave Grandma Rugg full half of 
his money, but he never remained inside 
her doors longer than necessity demanded. 

In his new lodgings he became acquaint- 
ed with a middle-aged man, who repre- 
sented himself asa retired army officer. 
His name was John Sharp. A sleek, keen- 
eyed, smooth-tongued individual, who 
never boasted or blustered, but who gave 
people the idea that sometime he had been 
@ person of consequence. This man at- 
tached himself particularly to Arch Trev- 
lyn. With insidious cunning he. wormed 
himself into the boy’s confidence, and 
gained, to a certain degree, bis friendship. 
Arch did not trust him entirely, though. 
There was something about him from 
which he shrank—the touch of his white 
jewelled hand made his flesh creep like the 
touch of a serpent; and there was some- 
thing in his little affected laugh that jarred 
unpleasantly on the feelings of the boy. 

But Mr. Sharp had an object to gain, 
and set himself resolutely to work to carry 
his point. He was not in the habit of 
giving up any scheme until it was fully ac- 
complished. He made himself necessary 
to Arch. He bought him books, and 
taught him evenings, when neither was en- 
gaged otherwise. He had been well edu- 
cated, and in Arch he had an apt scholar. 
Every spare moment of the boy’s life was 
absorbed im his books. They seemed like 
apart of some life belonging to him, but 
which he had missed. They brought to 
him something of the happiness of which 
his childhood had been defrauded. When 
he had a book in his hand it somehow 
seemed as if he were nearer Margie Harri- 
son and the pure atmosphere in which she 
lived. lt was a quaint silly fancy, but it 
pleased him, nevertheless, and he indulged 
it. 

By-and-by Sharp learned the whole his- 
tory of the wrongs inflicted on Arch’s 
parents by old Mr. Treviyn. He snapped 
at the story as a dog snaps at a bone. How 
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strangely successful his plans bade fair to 
become! He could not have asked for 
anything different. But he was cautious 
and patient, and it was a long time before 
he showed himself to Arch in his true 
character. And then when he did, the 
revelation had been made so much by de- 
grees that the boy was hardly shocked to 
find that his friend was a housebreaker 
and & highway robber, 

Long before he had formed a plan to 
rob the house of Mr. Trevlyn. It wasa 
field that promised well, Mr. Treviyn, 
with the idiosyncrasy of age, had invested 
most of hia fortune In diamonds, and these 
he kept in a chamber in his house. His 
chief delight consisted in gloating over 
these precious stones. He had lost all 
taste for worldly enjoyments—he was a 
stern, hard-hearted old recluse, shunned 
by all, and valued by none. Night after 
night he would sit handiiog his diamonds, 
chuckling over his wealth, and threatening 
imaginary plunderers with destruction. _ 

So his servants said, and Sharp repeated 
the story to Arch, with sundry variations 
and alterations suited to the case. He 
had & persuasive tongue, and it is little 
wonder that the boy, hating his grand- 
father as he did, and resolved as he was 
upon revenging his father’s wrongs, should 
fall into the snare. He wanted Mr. Trev- 
lyn to suffer—he did not care how. If the 
loss of his diamonds would be to him a 
severer blow than any other, then let it 
fall. He was ready to strike. You will 
begin to see that my hero is by no meanusa 
faultless one, because I do not believe in 
faultiess people. 

Sharp used many specious arguments to 
induce Arch to become his accomplice in 
robbing the Trevlyn mausion, but the only. 
one which bad any weight was that he 
could thus revenge his father’s wrongs. 

“Only assist me, and secure your re- 
venge,”’ said the wily schemer, “ and I will 
share the spoils with you. There will be 
enough to enrich us both for life!’ 

Arch drew himzelf up proudly, a fiery 
red on his cheek, a dangerous gleam in his 
dark eye, 

“Tam no thief, sir! I’d scorn to take a 
cent from that old man to use for my ben- 
efit! I would not touch bis diamonds if 
they lay here at my feet! But if I can 
make him suffer anything like as my poor 
father suffered through him, then I am 


ready to turn robber—yes, pickpocket! if 
you willl’ he added, savagely. 

Sharp appointed. the night. His plans 
were craftily laid. Mr. Trevlyn, he had 
ascertained, would be absent on Thursday 
night; he had taken a little journey into 
the country for his “health, and only the 
servants and his ward would sleep in the 
house. Sharp argued rightly, that he 
would fear to take his diamonds with him, 
on account of the danger of loss; the only 
Wonder was that he had undertaken the 
journey at all. 

Thursday night was dark and rainy. At 
midnight Sharp and Arch stood before the 
house they were about to plunder, No 
thought of shame or sin entered Archer 


-Trevlyn’s heart; he did not seem to think 


he was about to disgrace himself for life; 
he thought only of -Mr. Trevlyn’s dismay 
when he should return to find the bulk of 
his riches swept away from him at one 
blow. 

“He took all my father had!’ he said, 
under bis breath ; “he would have sullied 
the fair fame of my mother; and if I could 
take from him everything but life, I would 
do it. But that never! no—no—I could 
not be a murderer!” 

Sharp with a dexterous skill removed the 
fastenings of a shutter, and then the win- 
dow yielded readily to his touch. He 
stepped inside; Arch followed. All was 
quiet, save the heavy ticking of the old 
clock on the hall stairs. Up the thickly- 
carpeted stairway, along the corridor they 
passed, and Sharp stopped before a closed 
door. | 

“ We must pass through one room before 
reaching that where the safe is which con- 
tains the treasure,” he said, in-a whisper. 
“Tt is possible that there may be some one 
sleeping in that room. If 40, leave thém 
to me, that is all.” 

He opened the door with one of a bunch 
of keys which he carried, and noiselessly 
entered. The gas was turned down low, 
but a mellow radiance filled the place. A 
bed stood in one corner, and Sharp ad- 
vanced towardit. The noise he had made, 
slight though it was, aroused the occupant, 
and as she started up in affright, Arch met 
the soft pleading eyes of Margie Harrison. 
She spoke to him, not to Sharp. 

6 Do not let him kill me!” 

Sharp laid a rough hand on her shoulder, 
and put a knife to her throat. 
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Simultaneously, Arch sprang upon him 
like a tiger. 

“ Release that girl!’ he hissed. “Dare 
to touch her with but the tips of your fin- 
gers, and by Heaven I] will murder you!’ 

Sharp sprang back with an oath, and at 
the same moment a pistol shot rang 
through the house, and Sharp, bathed in 
blood, fell'to the floor. Old Mr. Trevlyn, 
travel-stained and wet, strode into the 
room, 

“Tye killed him!” he said, in a cracked 
voice of intense satisfaction. * He didn’t 
catch old Trevlyu napping. I knew well 
enough they’d be after my diamonds, and I 
gave up the journey. Alaryle, child, are 
the jewels safe ?’”” 

She had fallen back on the pillows, pale 
as death, her white night-dress spattered 
with the blood of the dead robber. 

Arch lifted a tiny glove from the carpet, 
thrust it into his bosom, and before old 
Treviyn could raise a hand to stop him, he 
had got clear of the premises. 

Such a relief 23 he felt when the cool 
fresh air struck his face. He had been 
saved from overt criminality. God had 
not permitted him to thus debase himself. 
Now that his excitement was gone, he saw 
the heinousness of the sin he had been 
about to commit, in al) its deformity. 

Let old Trevlyn go! Let him gloat over 
his diamonds while yet he had opportunity. 
He would not despoil him of his treasures, 
but he could not give up his scheme of 
vengeance. It should be brought about 
some other way. 

A large reward was offered by Mr. Trey- 
lyn for the apprehension of Sharp’s accom- 
plice, but as no description of bis person 
could be given by any one except Margie, 
who could not or would not be explicit on 
that point, he was not secured, 

Treviyn recognized and appreciated her 
noble generosity in suffering him to go free, 
for in the one look she had given him on 
that disgraceful occasion, he had felt that 
she recognized him. But she pitied him 
enough to let him go free. 

Well, he would show her that her confi- 
dence was not misplaced. He would de- 
serve her forbearance. He was resolved 
upon a new life. He would break up for- 
ever all old associations. He would have 
left New York, but somehow he felt safer 
in the same city with her. Her influence 
helped him so much! He wanted to be 


- place took fire, aud Mr. 


near her, though he never saw her face. 

He left the saloon, and after many re- 
buffs, succeeded in getting employment as 
érrand boy in alarge importing-house, The 
salary was a mere pittance, butit kept him 
in clothes and coarse food, until one day 
about a year after his apprenticeship there, 
he chanced to save the life of Mr. Belgrade 
the senior partner, A gas pipe in the pri- 
vate office of the firm explodéd, and the 
Belgrade, smoth- 
ered and helpless, would have perished in 
the flames, had not Arch, with a bravery 
few would have expected in a bashful re- 
tiring boy, plunged through the smoke and 
flame, and borne him to a place of safety. 

Mr. Belgrade was a man with a con- 
science, and grateful for his life, he re- 
warded his preseryer by a clerkship of 
importance. The duties of this office he 
discharged faithfully for three years, when 
the death of the head clerk left a vacancy, 
and when Arch was uineteen, he received 
the situation. 

Through these three years he had been 
a close student. Far into the night he 
pored over his books, and too proud to 
go to school, he hired a teacher, and ‘was 
taught privately. At twenty he was quite 
as well educated as nine-tenths of the 
Young men now turned out by our fashion- 
able colleges, and a great deal more sensi- 
ble. He had the experience of men twice 
his years, and having known poverty bim- 
self, he was ever ready to alleviate its dis- 
tresses in others, 

Rumors of Margie Harrison’s triumphs 
reached him constantly. For Margie was 
a belle, and a beauty now. Her parents 
were dead, and she had been left to the 
guardianship of Mr. Trevlyu, at whose 
house she made her home, and where she 
reigueda very queen. Old Treviyn’s heart 
at last found sumething beside his dia- 
monds to worship, and Margie had itall 
her own way. 

She came into the store of Belgrade and 
Company one day, aud asked to look at 
some laces, Treviyn was the only ¢lerk 
disengaged, and with a very changeable 
face he came forward to attend to her. He 
felt that she would recognize him at once, 
that she would remember where she had 
seen him the last time—a house-breaker! 
She held his reputation in her keeping. 
She held the power to doom him to 4 
felon’s cell! 
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His hand trembled as he took down the 
laces—she glanced at his face. A start of 
surprise, a conscious painful blush swept 
over her face. He dropped the box, and 
the rich laces fell over her feet. 


“Pardon me,” he said, hurriedly, and 


stooping to pick them up, the little glove 
he had stolen on that night, and which he 
wore always in his bosom, fell out, and 
dropped among the laces. 

She picked it up with a little cry. 

“The very glove that I lost four years 
ago! and you are—” she stopped, suddenly. 

He paled to the lips, but lifting his head 
proudly, said: 

“Go on. Finish the ‘sentence. 
bear it.” 

“No, I will uot goon. Let the memory 
die. Iknew you then, but you were so 
young, and had to bear so much among 
temptations! And the other was a villain, 
No, Lam silent... ‘You are safe.”’ 

He stooped,.and lifting the border of her 
shawl, kissed it reverently. 

“Tf I live,” he said, solemnly, ‘ you- will 
be glad you have been merciful. Some- 
time, I shall hear you say so.” . 

She did. not purchase any laces. She 
went out forgetful of her errand, and Arch 

. was so awkward for the remainder of the 
day, and committed so many blunders, that 
his fellow-clerks laughed ut him unrebuked, 
and Mr. Belgrade seriously wondered if 
Trevlyn bad not been taking too mach 
champagne, 


I can 





Margie Harrison and her guardian eat at 
‘breakfast, The dining-room was a spacious 
apartment, furnished in oak and green, 
and overlooking the terraces and the flow- 
er-garden. Mr. Trevlyn showed his years 
very plainly. He was nearly seventy-five— 
he looked eighty. Since Margie came to 
live with him, he had grown younger, but 
his snow-white hair and bent frame spoke 
of a weight which was not all time and its 
infirmities, -. 

Margie looked very lovely this morning, 
and it was of this the old man was think- 
ing, as he glanced at her acrosg the table, 
She had more than fulfilled the promise of 
her childhood. The golden hair was chest- 
nut how, and pushed. behind her ears in 
heavy rippling-masses of lightand shadow. 
Her eyes had taken a deeper tone—they 
Were like wells whose depth you could not 
guess at. Her features were delicately ir- 


regular, the forehead low, broad and white; 
her chin was dimpled as an infant’s, and 
her mouth still ripe and red asa damask 
rosebud. She wore a pink muslin wrapper, 
tied with white ribbons, and in her hair 
drooped a cluster of apple-blossoms. 

‘“‘ Margie dear,” said Mr. Trevlyn, paus- 
ing in his work of buttering a muffin, ‘I 
want you to look your prettiest to-night. 
I am going to bring home a friend of mine. 
One who was, also, your father’s friend. 
Mr. Linmere. He arrived from Europe 
to-day.” 

Margie’s cheek lost a trifle of its peachy 
bloom. She'toyed with her spoon, butdid 
not reply to his remark. . 

“Did you understand me, child? Mr. 
Linmere has returned.” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ And is coming here to-night. Remem- 
ber to take extra pains with yourself, Mar- 
gie, for he has seen all the European beau- 
ties, and-I do not want my little American 
flower to be cast in the shade. Will you 
remember it?” 

“Certainly, if you wish ‘It, _ Mr. Prevlyn.” 

“ Margie!” 

“cc Sir! pe 

“You are aware that Mr. Linmere is 
your affisuced husband, are you not??? — 

**T have been told so.’’ 

‘© And yetin the face of that fact— Well, 
‘of all things! girls do beat me! Thank 
Heaven! 1 have none of my ownl’”’ he 
added, testily. 

‘Girls are better let alone, sir. It is 
very hard to feel one’s self bound to fulfila 
contract of this kind.” 

- “Hard! wellnow, I should think it easy. 
Mr. Linmere is all that any reasonable 
weman could wish. Nottoo old, nor yet 
too young; about forty-five, which is just 
the age for a man to marry; good-looking, 
intelligent and wealthy—what more could 
you ask ?”? 

“You forget that I do not love him. 
That he does not love me,” 

“Love! tush! Don’t let me hear any- 
thing about that. I loathe the namel 
Margie, love ruined my only son! For love 
-he disobeyed me, and I disowned. him. I 
have not spoken his name for years!- Your 
father approved of Mr. Linmere, and while 
you were yet a child, you were betrothed. 
-And when your father died, what.did you 
promise him on his deathbed?” . Bu 

Margie grew white as the ribbons at her 
throat. 


{ 
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“T promised him that I would fry and 
fulfil his requirements.” 

“That you would try. Yes. And that 
was equal to giving an unqualified assent. 
You know the conditions of the will, I 
believe ?” 

“Edo. If I marry without your consent 
under the age of twenty-one, [ forfeit my 
patrimony. AndJam nineteennow. And 
Ishall not marry without your consent.” 

** Margie, you must marry Mr. Linmere, 
Do not hope to do differently. Itis your 
duty. He has lived single all these years 
waiting for you.. He will be kind to you, 
and you will behappy. Prepare to receive 
him with becoming respect.’ 

Mr. Trevlyn considered his duty per- 
formed, and went out for his customary 
walk, feeling very much as if he wished 
the world had been constructed in such a 
manner as to make the existence of women 
a superfluity. They had caused him a 
great deal of trouble. 

At dinner Mr. Linmere arrived. Margie 
met him with cold composure. He scanned 
her fair face and almost faultless face 
with the eye of a connoisseur, and congrat- 
ulated himself on the fortune which was 
to give him such a bride without the per- 


plexity of a wooing. She was beautiful - 


snd attractive, and he had feared she 
might be ugly, which would have beena 
dampener on his satisfaction. True, her 
wealth would have counterbalanced any 
degree of personal deformity; but Mr. 
Paul Linmere admired beauty, and liked 
to have pretty things around him. 

To tell the truth, he was sadly in need 
of money. It was fortunate. that his old 
friend, Mr. Harrison—Margie’s dead father 
—had taken It into his head to plight his 
daughter’s troth to him, while she was yet 
achild. Mr. Harrison had been an eccen- 
tric man, and from the fact that in many 
points of religious belief he and Mr. Paul 
Linmere agreed—for both were miserable 
skeptics—he valued him above ali other 
men, and thought his daughter’s happiness 
would be secured by the union he had 
planned. 

Linmere had been abroad several years, 
and hed led a very reckless dissipated life. 
Luxurious by nature, lacking in moral 
rectitude, and having wealth at his com- 
mand, be indulged himself unrestrained; 
and when at Jast he left the gay French 
capltal, and returned to America, his whole 


fortune, with the exception of a few thou- 
sands, was dissipated. So he needed a 
rich wife sorely—and was not disposed to 
defer his happiness. 

He met Margie with empressement, and 


- bowed bis tall head to kiss the white hand 


she extended to him. She drew it away 
coldly—something about the man made 
her shrink from him~-something about him 
reminded her of a serpent. 

“Tam so happy to meet you agatu, Mar- 
gie, and after ten years of separation! I 
have thought so much and so often of you!" 

“hank you, Mr. Linmere,’’ 

‘Will you not call me Paul?” he asked, 
in a subdued voice, letting his dangerous 
eyes full of light and softness, rest on her, 

An expression of haughty surprise swept 
her face. She drew back a pace. 

“Tam not accustomed to address gentle- 
men—mere acquaintances—by their Chris- 
tian names, sir.” 

“Butin this case, Margie? Surely the 
relations existing between us will admit of 
such a familiarity.” 

“ There are no relations existing between 
us at present, Mr. Linmere,”’ she answered, 
haughtily; “and if, in obedience to the 
wishes of the dead, we should ever become 
connected in name, I beg leave to assure 
you in the beginning that you will always 
be Mr. Linmere to me.” : 

A flush of anger mounted to his cheek, 
he set his teeth, but. outwardly he was 
calm andsubdued. Anger, just at present, 
was not his forte. 

“6T hope to win your love, Margie. I 
trust I shall,” he answered, sadly enough 


to have aroused almost any woman's pity; 


but some subtle instinct told Margie he 
was false to the core. : 

But all through the evening he was 
affable, and complaisant, aud forbearing. 
She made no attempt to conceal her dislike 
of him, Concealments were not familiar 
to Margie’s nature. She was frapk and 
open as the day. 

Mr. Linmere’s fascinations were many 
and varied. He bad a gréat-deal of adap- 
tation, and made himself agreeable to every 
one. He had travelled extensively, was & 
close observer, and had a retentive memo 
ry. Mr. Trevlyn was charmed with bim. 
So was Alexandrine Lee, a friend of Mar 
gie’s, a rival belle, who accidentally (?) 
dropped in to spend the evening. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
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PART Il.—[conTINveD.] 


Towards the end of March, Alexandrine 
Lee came to pass a few days with Margie. 
Some singular change had been at work on 
the girl. She had lest her wonted gayety 
of spirits, and was for the most part sub- 
dued, almost sad. Her beautiful eyes sel- 
dom lighted with a smile, and her sweet 
yoice was rarely heard in sprighty conver- 
sation or brilliant repartee. Her friends 
marvelled at the change; but Alexandrine 
was not a person one could question too 
closely. She had away of drawing back 
within herself, when she chose, that de- 
terred the most impudent of her acquaint- 
ances from pushing their investigations 
too far. 

She came, from a day spent out, one 
evening, into Margie’s dressing-room. Miss 
Harrison was preparing for the opera. 
There was a new prima donna, and Archer 
was anxious for her to hear the wonder. 
Margie had never looked lovelier. Her 
pink silk dress, with the corsage falling 
away from the shoulders, and the sleeves 
leaving the round arms bare, was peculiar. 
ly becoming, and the pearl neckluce and 
bracelets—Archer’s gift—were no whiter 
and purer than the throat and wrfsts they 
encircled. 3 

Alexandrine stood a moment in the door, 
looking at the lovely picture presented by 
her young hostess. A pain, vague and an- 
acknowledged, wrung her heart,and showed 
itself on her countenance. But she came 
forward with expressions of admiration. 

“You are perfect, Margie-absolutely 
perfect! Poor gentlemen! how I pity them 
to-night! How their mretened hearts will 
ache!” 

Margie laughed. 


“Nonsense, Alex, don’t be absurd! Go™ 


and dress yourself. I am going to the 


[Eoterea according to Act of Con; 


opera, and you must also accompany us.” 

“Ua—who may that plural pronoun em- 
body ?”” 

“ Myselfi—and—Mr. Trevlyn.” 

“Ah! thank you. Mr. Trevlyn may not 
eare for an addition to his nice little ar- 
rangeinent for a tete-a-tete.”’ 

Don’t be vexed, Alexandrine. We 
thought you would pass the evening at 
your friend’s; and Archer only came in to 
tell me a few hours ago.” 

* Of course J am not vexed, dear.’’ . And 
the girl kissed Margie’s glowing cheek. 
“Lovers will be lovers the world over. 
Silly things, always, and never interesting 
company for other people. How long be- 
fore Mr. Trevlyn is coming fer you?” 

Margie consulted her watch. 

“At eight. It is now seven. 
hour.” 

“Tn an hour! An hour’s time! Long 
enough often to change the destiny of 
empires P? 

‘‘ How strangely you talk, Alexandrine! 
What spirit possesses you?’ asked Mar- 
gle, filled, in spite.of herself, with a curi- 
ous premonition of evil. 

Alexandrine sat down by the side of her 
friend, and looked searchingly into her 
face, her great black eyes holding Margie 
with asort of serpent-like fascination. For 
her life, she could not have stirred or 
looked away, though she longed to scream 
aloud and break the terrible spell. 

“Margaret, you love this Archer Trey- 
lyn very dearly, do you not?” 

Margie blushed crimson, but she an- 
swered, proudly: 

“‘ Why need I be ashamed to confess it? 
Ido. I love him with my whole soul.” 

“And you do not think there is in you 
any possibility of a change ?” 


In an 
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“A change! Whatdo you mean? Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“You do not think the time will ever 
come when you will cease to love Mr. 
Archer Trevlyn ?” 

“Tt will never come!’ Margie replied, 
indignantly; “never, while I have my 
reason!? : 

“Do you believe in love’s immortality ?” 

“TI believe that all true love is change- 
less as eternity! I am not a child, Alex- 
andrine, to be blown about by every pass- 
ing breeze.” 

“No, you are a woman now, with a wo- 
man’s capability of suffering. You ought 
also to be possessed of a woman’s resolu- 
tion, of a woman’s strength to endure sor- 
row and affliction.” 

“T have never had any great affliction, 
Alexandrine. The death of Mr, Linmere 
was horrible to me, but it was not as if I 
had Joved him; and though I loved Mr. 
Trevlyn, my guardian, he died so peace- 
fully, I cannot wish him back. And my 
dear parents—I was so young then, and 
they were so willing to gol No, I do not 
think I have ever had any great sorrow, 
such as blast people’s whole lifetimes.” 

“ But you think you will always continue 
to love Archer Trevlyn?” 

“‘ How strangely you harp on that string! 
What do you mean? There is something 
behind all this; Lseeitin yourface. You 
frighten me.” 

‘“‘ Margie, all people are blind sometimes, 
but more especially women when they 
love. Would it be a mercy to open the 
eyes of one who, in happy ignorance, was 
walking over a precipice which the flowers 
hid from her view ?” : 

Margie shuddered, and the beautiful 
color fied from her cheek. : 

“J de not comprehend you. Why do 
you keep me {in suspense ?” 

‘©Because 1 dread to break the charm. 
You will hate me for it always, Margie. 
We never love those who tell us disagree- 
able truths, even though it be for our 
good.” 

“T do not know what you will tell me, 
Alexandrine, but I do not think I shall 
hate you for it.” 

“Not if I tell you evil of Archer 
Treviyn ?” 

“*J will not listen to it!’ she cried, In- 
dignantly. 

“I expected as much. Well, Margie, 


you shall not. I will hold my peace; but 
if ever, in the years to come, the terriblé 
secret should be revealed to you—the se- 
eret which would then destroy your hap- 
pinegs for all time—remember thatI would 
have saved you, and you refused to listen!" 

She drew her shawl around her shoul- 
ders, and rose to go. Margte caught her 
arm. 

‘“What is it? You shall tell me! Sus- 
pense is worse than certainty.’ , 

“And if I teil you, you will be silent? 
silent as the grave itself?” 

*Yes, if you wish it.” 

* Will you swear it?” 

“Ycannot; but I will keep it just as sa- 
credly.” 

©] want not only your promise, but 
your oath. You would never break an 
oath, And this which I am about to tell 
you, if known to the world, involves Archer 
Treviyn’s life! und you refuse to take an 
oath,’? 

* His life! Yes, I will swear. I would 
do anything to make his life safer.” 

‘Very well. You understand me fully? 
You are never to reveal anything I may 
tell you to-night, unless I give you leave. 
You swear it?” 

* “7 swear it.” - 

‘« Listen, then. Youremember the night 
Mr. Linmere was murdered ?” 

Margie grew pale as death, and clasped 
her hands convulsively. 

“ Yes, I remember it.” 

“You desired us, after we had finished 
dressing you, to leave you alone. We did 
so, and you locked the door bebind us, 
stepped from the window, and went to the 
grave of your parents.” 

“T did.” 

*©-You remained there some little time, 
and when you turned away, you stopped to 
look back, and in doing so you laid your 
hand—this one,”—she touched Margie’s 


‘slender left band, on which shone Archer 


Trevlyn’s betrothal ring—‘‘on the gate 
post. Do you remember it?” 

“ Yes, I remember it.”’ 

‘And while it rested there—while your 
eyes were turned away, that hand was 
touched—by something soft, and warm, 
and sentient—too warm, too passionate, to 
be the kiss of a disembodied soul. . Liviag, 
human lips, that scorched into your flesh, 
and thrilled you as nothing else ever had 
the power to thrill you!” 
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Margie trembled convalaively, her color 
came and went, and she clasped and un- 
clasped her hands with nervous agitation. 

‘Am I not speaking the truth ?”” 

“Yes, yes—go on. Iam listening.” 

‘Was there, in all the world, at that 
time, more than one person whose kiss had 
the power to thrill you as that kiss thrilled 
you? Answer me, Margie Harrison!’ 

“T willnot! You have no right to ask 
me!’ she replied, passionately. 

“Tt is useless to attempt disguise, Mar- 
gie. I can read your very thoughts. At 
the moment you felt that touch, you knew 
instinctively who was near you. You felt 
and acknowledged the presence of one 
who had no right to be kissing the hand 
of another man’s promised wife! And yet 
the forbidden sin of that person was sweet 
to you! You stooped and pressed your 
lips where his had beeg! Whose?” 

“T do not know—indeed Ido not! Why 
do you torture me so, Alexandrine ?”” 

“My poor child! I will say no more. 
Qood-night, Margie. I trust you will have 
apleasant evening with Mr. Trevlyn.” 

Margie caught the flowing skirt of Miss 
Lee’s dress. 

“Youshall tell meall! I must know. I 
have heard too much to be kept in igno- 
rance of the remainder.”’ 

“So be it. You shall hear all. You 
know that Archer Treviyn was in the 
graveyard, or near it, that night, though 
You might not see him. Yet you were 
sure of his presence—” 

+ “Iwas not! I tell you I was not!’ she 
cried, fiercely. ‘‘I saw no one; not a 
Person !”? 

“Then, if you were not sure of his pres- 
ence, you loved some other; else why did 
you put your lips where those of 2 stranger 
had been? In that case, you were doubly 
false? 

Margie’s cheeks were ‘crimson with 
shame. She covered her face ‘with her 
hands and was silent. 

“How many can you love at ence; Mar- 
Bie Harrison ?”” 

“Alexandrine, you are cruel! cruel! Is 
it not enough for you to tell me the truth, 
Without torturing me thus?” 

A flash of conscious triumph crossed the 
cold face of Miss Lee, and then she was 
calm as before, 

“No, Lam not cruel—only truthful. You 
*annot deny that you knew Archer Trey- 


lyn was near you. You will not deny it. 
Margie, I know what love is—I know some- 
thing of its keen subtle instincts. I should 
recognize the vicinity of the man I loved, 
though all around me wére black as mid- 
night.” 

“Well, what then?” asked Margie, de- 
fiantly. 

““Wait and see. I followed you out that 
night, with no definite purpose in my 
mind. Perhaps it was: curiosity to see 
what a romantic woman, about to be mar- 
ried to aman she did not love, would do. 
I stood outside the hedge of arbor vite - 
while you were inside. JI saw the tall 
shadowy figure which bent its head upon 
your hand, and I saw you when you put 
your mouth where his had been. When 
you went away, I did not go. Something 
kept me behind. A moment afterward, I 
heard voices inside the hedge—just one 
exclamation from each person—l could. 
swear to that! and then—O heaven!” 

‘¢ What then ?” 

“A blow! a dull terrible thud, a smoth- 
ered groan, a fall—and I rtood there pow- 
erless to move—stricken dumb and mo- 
tionless{’ And while I stood transfixed, 
some person rushed past me, breathless, 
panting, reckless of everything save es- 
cape! Margie, it was so dark that I could 
not be positive, but I am morally certain 
that the person J saw was Archer Treviyn ? 

‘*My God?’ Margie cowered down to 
the floor, and hid her face in the folds of 
Alexandrine’s dress. 

‘Hear me through,’? Miss Lee went on, 
relentlessly, her face growing colder and 
harder with every word. ‘Hear me 
through, and then decide for yourself. Let 
no opinion of mine bias your judgment. 
I stood there a moment longer, and then, 
when suspended volition came back to me, 
I fled from the place, Margie, words can- 
not express to you my distress, my bitter 
burning anguish! It was like to madness, 
But sooner than have divulged my suspi- 
cions, I would have killed myself! For I 
loved Archer Trevlyn with a depth and 
fervor of which your cool nature has no 
conception. I love him still, though I feel 
eonvineced, from the bottom of my soul, 
that he is a murderer?” 

Her cheeks grew brilliant as red roses, 
her eyes sparkled like stars. Margie looked 
into the bowilderingly beautifal face with 
suspended breath. The woman’s psssion- 
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ate presence scorched her; she could not 
be herself, with those eyes of fire blazing 
down into hers. ° 

Alexandrine resumed : 

‘Tam wasting time. Let me burry on 
to the end, or your lover will be here be- 
fore I finish.” 

“My lover!’ cried Margie, in a dazed 
sort of way—‘‘ my lover? Q yes, 1 remem- 
ber Archer Trevlyn was coming. Is it 
nearly time for him?” 

Alexandrine took the shrinking, cower- 
ing girl by the shoulders, and lifted her 
imto a seat. , 

“Rouse yourself, Margie, I have not 
done. I want you to hear it all.” 

Yes, Iam heating.”’ 

It was pitiful to see how helpless and 
weak the poor child had become, All 
sense of joy or sorlow seemed to have died 
outof her. She was simply enduring, The 
great affliction had come, and this was how 
she bore it. 


**] feared so much that when the body. 


ef the murdered nan should be discovered 
there would be some clue which would 
point to the guilty party! Such a night as 
I passed, while they searched for the body! 
I thought I should go mad{? She hid her 


face in her hands, and ber figure shook | 


like a leaf in the autumn wind. 

** When the dog took us to the grave- 
yard, 1 thought 1 would be first inside—I 
would see jf there was anything left on the 
ground to point tothe real murderer, You 
remember that I picked up something, do 
you not?? 

“Edo. Your glove, was it not?’ 

“Yes. It was my glove! I defy the 
whole world to take it from me. I would 
die before such a proof should be brought 
agaiust the man I love!” she cried, wildly. 
“See here!” 

She drew from her bosom a kid glove, 
Stained and stiff with blood. 

“ Margie, have you ever seen it before? 
Look here. it has been marked; sewed 
with blue silk! Do you remember anything 
about ib?” 

‘*Yes; I saw you mend it at Cape May,” 
she answered, the words forced from her, 
apparently, without her own volition. 

You are right. He had torn it while 
rowing me out one morning. I saw the 
rent, and offered to repair it. He makes 
his gloves wear well, doesn’t he?” 

“QO don’t! dowt! how can you? Alex- 


passionately. 


andrine, wake ma, in mercy’s sake! This 
is some horrible dream {” 

“*T would to heaven it were! It would 
be happier fer us all. But if you feel any 
doubt about the tdentity of the glove, lock 
here.” She turned back the wrist, and 
there on the inside, written in the bold 
characters which were a peculiarity of 
Arch Trevlyn’s handwriting, was the name 
in full—Archer Trevlyn. 

Margie shrunk back and covered her 
eyes, as if to shut out the terrible proof, 
Alexandrine returned the glove to her . 
bosom, and continued: 

“ The handkerchief found near Mr. Lin- 
mere Was marked with the single letter A, 
Whose name begins with that letter?” 

“Stop, Limplore you, I shall lose my 
reason! Iam blinded—I cannot see. 0, 
if I could only die, and leave it all!” 

“You will not die. I bore it, and stil] 
live; and it is so much harder for me, be- 
cause I have to bear it all alone! You 
have your religion to help you, Margie, 
Surely that will bear you up! I have 
heard all yqur pious people prate enough 
of its service in time of trouble to remem- 
ber that consolation.” 

“Don’t, Alexandrine! It is sinful to 
scorn God’s holy religion. Yes, you are 
right; it will heip me. God himself wilt 
help me, if I ask him. He knows how 
much J stand in need of it.” 

“Tam glad you are so likely to be sup- 
ported,” retugned the girl, half earnestly, 
half contemptuously. ‘Are you satisfied 
in regard to Mr, Archer Trevlyn ?” . 

.“T will not credit it?? cried Margie, 
“He did not do that dread- 
ful deed! He could not! so good, and no- 
ble, and pitiful of all suffering humanity! 
And besides, what motive could he have?’ 

“The motive was all-powerful, Has not 
Mr. Trevlyn, by his own confession, loved 
you from his youth up?” 

“e Yes.” 

‘‘And Paul Linmere was about to become 
your husband. Could there be a more po- 
tent reason for Archer Trevlyn to desire 
Mr. Linmere’s death? He was an obsta- 
ele which coujd be removed in no other 
way than by death, because you had prom- 
ised your father to marry him, and you 
could not falsify your word. All men are 
weak, and liable to sin; is Trevlyn any ex- 
ceptiou? Margie, Ihave told you frankly 
what I know. You can credit itornot. I 
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leave it with you; decide as you think best. 
It is elght o’clock. I will go now, for it is 
time for your lover to come for you.” 
“QI cannot, cannot meet him—not to- 
_ night! I must have time to think, time to 
collect my thoughts. My head whirls so, 
and everything is so dark! Stay, Alexan- 
drine, and excuse me to him. Say I have 
a headache —avything to quiet him. I 
cannot see him now! I should go mad! 
Let me bave a night to think of it.” 
Alexandrine put her hand on the soft 
hair of the bowed bead. 

“My poor Margie! it is hard for you. 
Hark! there is the bell. He has come. 
Will you not go down ?” 

No, no, uo! Do what: you judge best, 
and leave me to myself and my God!” 

Alexandrine went out, and Margie, lock- 
ing the door after her, flung herself down 
ou the carpet, and buried her face in the 
pillows of the sofa. 

Miss Lee swept down the staircase, her 
dark bright face resplendent, her bearing 
haughty as that of an empress, Arch was 
in the parlor. He looked up eagerlyas the 
door opened, but his coufittenance fell when 
he saw that it was only Miss Lee. She 
greeted him cordially. 

“ Good-evening, Mr. Trevlyn, Iam alae: 
utized to receive you, and my good inten- 
tions must be accepted in place of more 
fervent demonstrations.”” 

“JT am happy to see you, Miss Lee. 
‘Where is Margie?” 

“She is in her room, somewhat indis- 
posed. She begged me to ask you to ex- 
cuse her, as she is unable to come down, 
and of course cannot have the pleasure of 
going with you to the opera.” 

“Sick! Margie sick!’ he exclaimed, 
anxiously. ‘What can be the matter? 
She was well enough three hours ago.” 

“O, do not be uneasy. 1t is nothing se- 
tious, A headache, I think. She will be 
Well after a night’s rest. Cannot I prevail 
on you to sit down ?” 

“T think uot to-night, thank you. I 
will call to-morrow. Give Margie my best 
love, and tell her how sorry I am she is ill.”” 

Alexandrine promised, aud Mr. Trevlyn 
bowed himself out. She put her hand to 
her forehead, which seemed almost burst- 
ing with the strange weight there, 

“ Quilty or not guilty,” she muttered, 


“what does it matter? I love him, and, 


that Is enough P 


PART IL. 


Tae long night pussed away, as all nights, 
however loug and dark they may be, will 
pass away. 

Margie had not slept. She paced her 
chamber until long after midnight, utterly 
disregarding Alexandrine, whohad knocked 
repeatedly at her door; and at last, over- 
come by weariness, she had sunk down in 
a chair by the open window, and sat there, 
gazing blankly out into the night with its 
purple heavens, and its glory of sparkling 
stars. 

It seemed as if all the light of the world 
had been suddenly quenched. She found 
herself wondering if the sun would ever 
rise again—if the birds would ever sing, or 
the flowers glow with gold, and crimson, 
and azure, 

Leo came and crept up against her shoul- 
‘der, resting his soft head against her cheek, 
and uttering the low whine that told her 
how he knew she suffered, and lamented it. 

“* My poor faithful dog?!’ she cried, press- 
ing him convulsively to her—“my poor 
Leo!’ 

Leo nestled closer, and licked her band. 

** ANT have left to love!’ she exclaimed, 
pitifully; ‘Leo, you will never deceive me 
—never prove false to me, will you, Leo?” 

He looked into her face with his saga- 
cious wistful eyes, telling her as plainly as 
words could have doue, how true he would 
always be to her; how entirely she might 
trust him, 

Do not think that because Margie was 
wade wretched by the dreadful revelation 
of Miss Lee, that she lacked faith in her 
lover. Do uot think that she failed in 
trustinghim. Nothing could have tempted 
her to have credited such a story of him, 
had it not been for the overwhelming evi- 
dence of her own senses, Ever since the - 
night of Paul Linmere’s assassination, she 
had at times been tortured with agouizing 
doubts. From the first she had been mor- 
ally sure whose lips had touched her hand 
that night in the graveyard; she knew that 
uo other presence than that of Archer Trev- 
lyn had the power to influence her ay she 
had been influenced. She kuew that he 
had been there, though she had not seen 
him; and knowiug that he bad been there 
—for what purpose had he been there? It 
was a question she had asked herself a 
thousand times! A question she could 
never answer, and which she had put out 
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of her thoughts with a shudder always. 
Now she was forced to look the matter 
bravely in the face. The time had come 
when she muat decide for herself. The 
happiness of her whole lfe—~her peace of 
mind for time and eternity—were at stake. 

There could benodoubtany longer. She 
was forced to that conclusion at last; her 
heart sinking like lead in her bosom as she 
came to acknowledge it. Ina moment of 
terrible temptation, Arch Trevlyn had 
stained hishands with blood! And for her 
sake! 

She felt sick and faint; she tried to reach 
the bellrope, but she was powerless to 
move. A paralysis of heart and brain had 
fallen upon her. The window was open, 
and the cold wind chilled ber through and 
through, but she could not close the sash. 
By-and-by the weather changed—the sky 
was clouded, the rain fell and beat against 
her. The moisture acted a3 a restorative. 
She rose feebly and pulled dowu the sash. 

There was a violent warfare in her heart. 
Her love for Arch Trevlyn had not sprung 
up in a day; its growth had been slow, and 
it had taken deep root. O, how hurd it 
was to give up the blissful dream! She 
thought of his early life—how it had been 


full of temptauion—how his noble nature - 


had been warped and perverted by the evil 
jnflueuces that had surrounded him, and 
for a while the temptation was strong upon 
her sou) to forgive him everything—to ig- 
nore all the past, and take him Into her 
life ag though the fearful story she had just 
Mstened to had been untold. Marry a 
murderer! 

** Good God!” she cried in horror, as the 
whole extent of the truth burst upon her; 
“O my God, pity and aid mel” 

She sank down on her knees, and though 
her lips uttered no sound, her heart prayed 
as only hearts can pray when wrung with 
mortal suffering. She saw herduty clearly. 
Archer Trevlyn must be given up; from 
that there could be no appeal. Henceforth 
he must be to her as though be had never 
been, She must put him entirely out of 
her life—out of her thoughts—out of her 
sleeping and waking dreams, She should 
manage to live some way; life was very 
short, and people dragged it out very often 
when all hope and joy, and every impulse 
of happiness, were dead and buried, 

But she could give him no explanation of 
her change of mind. She had passed her 


word—nay, she had sworn never to reveal 
aught that Miss Lee had told her, anda 
promise was binding. But he would not 
need any explanation. His own guilty con- 
acience would tell him why be wag re- 
nounced. , 

She took off the rose-colored dress in 
which she had arrayed herself to meet him, 
and folded it away ina drawer of her ward- 
robe, together with every other adornment 
she had worn that night. They would 
always be to her painful reminders of that 
terrible season of anguish and despair. 
When all were in, she shut them away from 
her sight, turned the key upon them, and 
flung it far out of the window. There she 
would leave them to moulder and decay; 
she never would look upon them again, 

Then she opened her writing-desk, and 
took out all the little notes he had ever 
written to her, read them all over, and hold- 
ing them one by one to the blaze of the 
lamp, watched them with a sort of stony 
calmness until they shrivelled and fell in 
ashes, black as her hopes, to the floor. 
Then his gifts; afew siwple things, ‘These 
she did not look at; sue.put them hastily 
into a box, sealed them up, aud wrote his 
address on the cover. 

The last task was thehardest. She must 
write him a note, telling him that all was 
over between them. ‘The gray light of a 
clouded morning found her making the ef- 
fort. But for along time her pen refused 
to move; her hand seemed powerless, Sloe 
felt weak and helpless as a very infant. 
But it was done at last, and she read itover, 
wondering that she was alive to read it: 


“fe. ARCHER TREVLYN, Sin:—Yester- 
day afternoon, when I last saw you, A did 
not think that before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed J should be under the necessity of 
inditing to you this letter. Henceforth, 
you and J must be as strangers. Notallthe 
wealth and influence of the universe could 
tempt me to become your wife, now that 
my eyes are opened. I renounce you utter- 
ly and entirely, and uo word or argument 
of yours can change me. Therefore, do 
not attempt to see me, for with my own 
consent I will never look upon your face 
again. I deem no explanation necessary; 
your own conscience Will tell you whyl 
have beeu forced to make this decision. 1 
return to you with this note everything that 
can serve to remind me of you, and ask you 
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to do me the favor to burn all that you may 
have in your possession which once was 
mine. Farewell, now and forever, 

“ MARGARET HanEison.” 


There remained still something more to 
be done. 

Margie knew that Archer Trevlyn would 
seek her out, and demand an explanation 
from her own lips, and this must never be. 
She could not see him now; she was not 
certain that she could ever see him again. 
She dared not risk the Influence his per- 
sonal presence might have upon her. She 
must leave New York. But where should 
she go? She had scarcely asked the ques- 
tion before thought answered her. 

Far away in the northern part of New 
Hampshire, resided old Nellie Day, the 
woman who had nursed her, and whom she 
had not seen for twelve years. Nellie was 
avery quiet discreet person, and had been 
very warmly attached to the Harrison fam- 
ily. She had married late in life a worthy 
farmer, and giving up Her situation in New 
York, had gone with him to the little out- 
of-the-way village of Lightfield. Margie 


lad kept up a sort of a desultory corre-. 


spondence with her, and in every letter that 
the old lady wrote she had urged Margie to 
visit her in her countryhome. Ithad never 
been convenient to do so, but now this 


place was suggested to her at once, and to. 


Lightfield she decided to go. 

She consulted her watch, It was five 
o'clock; the train for the North, the first 
express, left at half pastsix, There would 
be time. She would leaye all her business 
affairs in the hands of Mr. Farley, her legal 
adviser and general manager; aud as to the 
house, the maiden aunt who resided with 
her could keep up the establishment uatil 
her return, if she ever did return. 

She went about her preparations with 
the strong calimneéssof déspair. Her hands 
did not trémble; she felt only tired and 
dull. 


white lips. She paeked a few of her plain- 


est dresses, and some other indispensables 
in a trank, arrayed herself ina dark travel- 


ling suit, and ‘fang for Florine. The girl 
looked at her in silent amazement.’ Margie 
steadied her voice, and apoke carélessly 
enough. 

iy Florine, Ihave been’ obliged to’ léave 
home very suddenly, My preparations are 


There was no pain or grief in her dry" 
eyes, and no moan of sorrow escaped her 


all complete. I thought I gould not wikis 
you, as I had so little todo, ‘Tell Peter to 
Have the carriage at the door at six precise 
ly, and bring up Leo’s breakfast, and: a cup 
of hot coffee for me.” ; 

“You will surely take some breakfast’ 
youreeif,”’ began Florine. . 

“No, I shall not need any, it is so early. 
And when Iam hungry I can get some re- 
freshments on the route,” 

“ But, mistress dear—” 


“Obey me, Florine. I know what is 


best. And do not disturb the household 
on account of me. ‘You can be depended 
upon ?”? : 

és Yes’m. ” 


The girl returned soon, bringing some 
food for Leo, and a tray of coffee, sand- 
wiches, cold chicken and cake. 

“Do eat something,” she said, anxiously; 
“indeed you must. I shall not see a bit of 
comfort all day for thinking of it, if youdo 
not.” 

Margie forced herself to swallow a little 
of the chicken, and a plece of the cake, and 
at six o’clock—having written-a note to Mr. 
Farley, and one to her aunt, giving to ex- 
planations, but merely saying she had been 
called away—she put on her bonnet, en-' 
tered the carriage, and was driven to the 
depot. And before nine-tenths of New 
York had thought of leaving thetr beds, she 
was being whirled rapidly northward, her 
only companion Leo, who, watchful and 
alert, lay curled up on the seat beside her. 





Arch Treviyn had not slept-that night. 
Some sense of impending evil, some'demon 

of uneasiness oppressed’ him strangely. 
There was no rest for hin. He tossed’ 
about until daybreak, then he rose,’ dréssed 
himself, and went ‘out, Everything was 
still on the streets except the clatter of the’ 
milk caits, and the ‘early drays and huck- 
ster wagons. Tho air was dap and dense, 
and struck a deadly elit’ to ‘the very mar- 
row of this undeasonable wanderer. 'Ho 
walked’ a few squares, and then returned: 
to hia hotel, more oppressed ‘than when he 
went out. , 

Did ever time” mové: 80° slowly afore? 
Would the morning never pass?” ‘He wrote 
some urgent letters, read ‘the damp morn- 
ing Paper, without the” slightest: ‘Tiotlén of 
its’ Gontents, ‘and went ‘down, to'“lild break.’ 
fast, to'come away again leaving {t uitastea./ 
Eight o’clock! The earliest possible hour 
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at which it would be proper to call on Miss 
Harrison was eleven. Three mortal hours 
firat! How should he everendureit? She 
might be very ill. She might even be dy- 
ing! Arch, with the foolish inconsistency 
of love, magnified every evil until he was 
nearly beside himself with dread, lest she 
might be worse than Mise Lee had repre- 
sented. ; 

Nine o’clock struck; be was walking the 
floor in a state of nervous excitement 
which would have forced him erelong to 
have broken all rules of etiquette and taken 
his way to Harrison house, had not fate 
saved him the necessity. , 

A waiter entered, and brought in a letter 
and a package. He snatched them both, 
and saw they were directed in Margie’s 
handwriting. For a mument his heart 
stood still with adeadly fear. Great drops 
of perspiration covered his forebead, and 
he dropped letter and package to the floor. 
Why was she writing to him when she must 
expect to see him in a few hours? And 
that package? what did it contain? 

He picked it up, and tore off the wrap- 
pings. The betrothal ring rolled out and 
fell with a hollow sound on the floor. The 
ring he had put upon her finger—the ring 
he had seen her kiss more than once! He 
looked over the contents of the box hurried- 
ly; every little thing he had ever given her 
was there, even toa bunch of faded violets! 
He lifted them from the paper in which 
they were folded—remembering so vividly 
when he had gathered them—how she had 
smiled and blushed when he gave them to 
her. Perhaps because he had put the vio- 
lets in her hand and his lips to her soft 
cheek, all at the same time. And she had 
worn a white dress, with pale blue ribbons, 
and a cluster of the bellsin her hair. And 
it was near sunset, and they had stood to- 
gether on the banks of the Hudson, and 
they had been speaking of flowers. Mar- 
gie had wished for spriog violets, and he 
had given her these, obtained that day 
from a hothouse, where the tropical atmos- 
phere had deceived the little blue-eyed 
things into thinking the chilly autumn- 
time was blossoming May. 

But the letter? He had almost forgot- 
ten it, in pondering over the dread signifi- 
cance of this return of his presents. He 
took it up, and broke the seal with slow 
deliberation. It would not telf hint any 
news, but it might contain an explanation. 


His face grew pale as ashes as he read, and 
he put his hand to his heart, as though he 
had received a blow thera. Twice he read 
it through, and at the last reading he 
seemed to realize its dread portent, 

‘She gives me up! Margie renounces 
me! Strangers we must be henceforth! 
What does it all mean? Am I indeed 
awake, or is this only a painful dream ?” 

He read a few lines of the missive a third 
time. Something of the old dominant spirit 
of Archer Treviyn came back to him, 

“There is some misunderstanding, Mar- 
gie has been told some dire falsehood!’ he 
exclaimed, starting up; “‘ I will know every- 
thing! She shall explain fully!” 

He seized his hat, and .burried to her 
residence. ‘The family were at breakfast, 
the servant said, who opened the door. He 
asked to see Miss Harrison. 

‘* Miss Harrison left this morning, sir, in 
the early express,’ said the man, eyeing 
Trevlyn with curious interest. 

* Went in the early train! Can you tell 
me where she has gone?” 

“T cannot. Perhaps her aunt, Miss 
Farnsworth, or Miss Lee can do so.” 

“ Very well —he made a desperate effort 
to seem calm, for the servant’s observant 
eye warned him that he was not acting him- 
self. ‘‘ Will you please ask Miss Lee to 
favor me with afew minutes of her time?” 

Miss Lee came into the parlor where 
Archer waited, a little afterward. Arch, 
himself, was not more changed than she 
was. Her countenance was pale even to 
ghastliness, with the exception of a bright 
red spot on either cheek, and her eyes 
shone with such an unnatural Nght that 
even Archer, absorbed as he was in his 
own troubles, noticed it. She welcomed 
him quietly, in a somewhat constrained 
voice, and relapsed into silence. Archer 
plunged at once upon what he came to 
ascertain. : 

“The servant tells me that Miss Harrison 
left New York this morning. I am very 
anxious to communicate with her. Can you 
tell me whither she has gone ?”” 

_“Jecannot. She left before any of the 
family were up, aud though she left notes 
for both her aunt and her business agent, 
Mr. Farley, she did not in either of them 
mention her destination.” 

‘tAnd did she not speak to you about it?” 

“She did not. Ispenta part of last even- 
ing with her, just before you came, but she 
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said nothing to me of her intention, She 
was not quite well, and desired me to ask 
you to excuse her from going to the 
opera.” . 

“And you did not see her this morning ?” 

“No, Ihave not seen her since | left 
her room to come down to you last night, 
When I returned from my interview with 
you, I tapped at her duor—in fuct, I tapped 
at it several times during the evening, for 
I feared she might be worse—but I got no 
reply, and supposed she had retired. No 
one saw her this morning except Florine 
her maid, and Peter the coachman, who 
drove her to the depot.” 

“And she went entirely alone ?” 

“She did from the house. Peter took 
her in the carriage.” 

“ Fyom the house! But ater that?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Mr, Trevlyn,” she sald, coldly, “ex- 
cuse me.” ° 

“T must know!’ he cried, passionately, 
grasping her arm; “‘ tell me, did she set out 
upon this mysterious journey alone ?”’ 

“JT must decline to answer you.” 

“Bat I will not accept any denial! Miss 
Lee, you know what Margie was to me! 
There has arisen a fearful misunderstand- 
ing between us! I must have it explained. 
Why will you trifle with me? ‘You mast 
tell me what you know!’ 

“T do not wish to arouse suspicions, Mr. 
Trevlyn, which may have no foundation to 
reston. Only for your peace of mind do I 
withhold any information I may possess on 
the subject.” 

“ Ttis.a cruel kindness. Tell me every- 
thing at once, I beg of you!” 

“Then if it distresses you, do not blame 
me, Peter saw Mr. Louis Castrani at the 
depot, and is confident he went in the same 
train, in the same car, with Miss Harrison.” 

“Castranil Great Heaven!’ he stag- 
gered into achair, “is it possible? Mar- 
gle, my Margie, that I thought so good, and 
pure, and truthfal—false tome! It cannot, 
cannot be! I will not believe it?’ 

ST do not ask you to,’’ said Alexandrine, 
proudly. “I-insinuated nothing. I only 
replied to your question.” — 

“ Pardon me, Miss Lee. . Iam not quite 
myself this morning. I will go now. I 
thank you for what you have told me, and 
trust it will all be explained.” 

“1 trust so,” answered Mies Lee, turning 
to leave the room. 


‘Stay a moment! To what depot did 
Peter drive her?” 

“ The Northern, I think he said.” 

“ Again I thank you, and good-morning.”” 

He hurried away, got into the first coach 

he came across, and was driven to the 
Northern depot. Once there, he felt the 
necessity of restraining himself, for his 
baste and hia distracted air had already at- 
tracted the attention of several persons. 
* He was somewhat acquainted with the 
ticket agent, and assuming as nonchalant 
an air as was possible in his present dis- 
turbéd state, he strolled into the office. 
After a little indifferent conversation, he 
said: 

“By the way, Harris, do you know Mr." 
Castrani, the young Cuban who has turned 
the heads of ‘80 many of our fair belles? 
Some one was telling me that he left town 
this morning.’”’ 

“Qastrani? Yes, 1 thinkI do. He did 
leave for the North this.morning, in the 
early express. I marked his baggage for 
him. He had been hurried so in his prepa- 
rations, he said, that he had no time for it.” 

“Indeed! It’s a bore to be hurried. 
Where was he checked to?” ; 

“ Well, really, the name of the place has 
escaped me. Some little town in New Hamp- 
shire or Maine, 1 think. We do s0 mach 
of this business that my memory is treach- 
erous about such things.” 

‘* Were you speaking of Castrani?’’ asked 
Tom Clifford, a friend of Archer’s, remov- 
ing his cigar from his mouth. ‘“ Deuced 
fine fellow! Wish I had some of his spare 
shillings. Though he’s generous as a 
prince! Met him this morning, just as he 
was coming down the “steps of the Astor. 
Had to get up early to see. after that con- 
founded store of mine! Walker’s too lazy 
to open it mornings. Deuced lazy, Walker 
is! and I pay him a thousand a year, tov.” 

‘*-You met Mr. Castrani?”? seid Archer, - 
referring to the point. 

“Yes. He told me he was going away. 
Woman somewhere mixed up in the case. 
Said he expected to find one somewhere— 
well, hanged if I can tell where! There’s 
always a woman at the bottom of every- 
thing.” © oa 

“6 He did not mention who this one was?” 

“Not:he. But I must be going, It’s 
nearly lunch time. Good-morning to ye.” 

Trevlyn stopped a few moments with Mr. 
Harris, and then went back to his roome, 
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He was satisfied. Hard as it was for him 
to believe it, he had no other alternative. 
Margie was false, aud she had gone away 
from him under the protection of Castrani. 
He could have forgiven her anything but 
that. If she had ceased to love him, and 
transferred her affections, he could still 
have wished her all happiness, if she had 
only been free and frank with him. Butto 
profess love for him all the while she was 
planning to elope with another man, was 
too much! His heart hardened toward 
her. 2 

If there had been, in reality, a3 he had at 
first supposed, any misunderstanding be- 
tween him and her, and she had gone alone, 
he would have followed her to the ends of 
the earth, and have had everything made 
clear. But as it was now, he would not 
pursue her an inch. Let her gol False 
and perfidious! why should her flight ever 
trouble him? . 

But though he tried to believe her worthy 
of all scorn and contempt, his heart was 
still very tender of her. He kissed the 
sweet face of the picture he had worn so 
Iong in his bosom, before he locked it away 
‘ from his sight, and dropped some tears, 
that were no disiionor to his manhood, over 
the half dozen elegant litue trifles she had 
given him, before he committed them to 
the flames. 

That over, what washetodo? Howvery 
bleak life seemed to him. He had not felt 
80 utterly desolate and weary since the 
morning after his mother’s burial, Then 
he had had Matty to cheer him—now, he 
bad no one. 

There was a nine days’ wonder over Miss 
Harrison’s sudden exodus. But her aunt 
was a discreet woman, and it was generally 
understood that Margie had taken advan- 
tage of the pause in the fashionable season 
to visit some distant relatives, and if ever 
any one coupled her flight and the depart- 
ure of Castrani together, it was not made 
the subject of remark. Alexandrine kept 
what she knew to herself, and of course 
Archer Treviyn did not proclaim his owa 
desertion. ~ 


For a week, nearly, he managed to een: 


about, and at the end of that time he called 
at Mrs. Lee’s. He wanted to question 
Alexandrine a little farther. The idea pos- 
sessed him that in some way she might be 


cognizant of Margie’s destination. And 
though he had given the girl up, he longed 
desperately to know if she were happy. He 
had felt strangely giddy all day, and the 
heat of Mrs. Lee’s parlors operated uufavor- 
ably npon him. He was sitting on a sofa. 
conversing with that lady and her daughter, 
when suddenly he put his hand to his fore 
head, and sank back pale and speechless, 

In the wildest alarm, they called a physi- 
cian, who bled him, put him to bed, and 
enjoined the severest quiet. Mr. Trevlyn, 
he said, had received a severe shock to his 
nervous system, and there was imminent 
danger of congestive fever of the brain. 

His fears were verified. Archer did not 
rally, aud on the second day he was raving 
in delirium. Then the womanly nature of 
Alexandrine Lee came out and asserted it- 
self, She banished all attendants from the 
sick room, aud took sole charge herself of 
the sufferer. Not even her mother would 
she allow to take her place. When tempt- 
ed by intense weariness to resigh her post, 
she would take that stained glove from her 
bosom, and the sight of it would banish all 
thought of admitting a stranger. 

“No,” she said to herself, “ people in 
delirium speak of their most cherished se- 
erets, and he shall not criminate himself. 
If he did that terrible deed, only Lof all 
the world can bring a shadow of suspicion 
against him, and the secret shall never be 
revealed to any other.”’ 

So she sat the long days and longer 
nights away, by the side of this man she 
loved so hopelessly, bathing his fevered 
brow, holding his parched hands, and lin- 
gering fondly over the flushed unconscious 
face. 

He sank lower and lower day by day; so 
very low that the physician said he could 
do no more. He must leave the case. 
There was nothing for it but to wait with. 
patience the workings of nature. 

Arch had never had a sickness before, 
and the fever ran mad riot in his veins. 
He was never lucid, but he was not violent. 
He talked for the most part of Grigg Court 
—of his mother—of Grandma Rugg, and a. 
great deal of Mat. -He fought imaginary 
battles for Ler over and over again, and 
divided his pennies and red apples with 
her every day. 

{To BE CONTINUED.]| 
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The village clock struck half-past eight, 
warning Margie that it was almost time for 
the ceremony to take place. She started 
up, drew her cloak around her, and turned 
to leave the place. As she did so she felt 
a touch on her hand—the hand she held 
fora moment on the gate—as she stood 
giving a last sad look at the mound of 
earth she was leaving, a touch light and 
soft as a breath, but which thrilled her 
through every nerve. 

She turned her head quickly, but saw 
nothing. Something like the sound of a 
receding footstep met her ear, nothing 
more, but she was convinced that there 
had been a human presence near her. 
Where? Her heart beat strangely; her 
blood, a moment before so chilled and 
stagnant, leaped through her veins like 
fire. From whence arose the change? 
Gvod Heaven! she thought, what is to be- 
come of me, it « touch arouses me like 
this, and I am about to become that man’s 
wife? 

She reached her chamber without meet- 
ing any one, and unlocking the door, rang 
for her attendants. The house was in 
strange confusion. Groups were gathered 
in the corridors, whispering together, and 
some uuexplained trouble seemed to have 
fallen upon the whole place. 

After a while Alexandrine came in, hag- 
gard and pale. Margie saw that her white 
dress was dump, and her hair uncurled, as 
if by the weather. 

“Where have you been, Alexandrine?” 
she asked; ‘‘and what is the matter?” 

The girl changed from white to crimson. 

‘JT have been in my room,” she replied. 

“ But your clothes are damp, and your 
hair uncurled—” 

“The air is wet, and this great house is 


as moist as an iceshed,” returned the girl, 
hurriedly. “It is no wonder if my hair is 
uncurled. Margie, the—the—Mr. Linmere 
has not arrived!’ 

“Not arrived! It must be nine o’clock.” 

As she spoke the sonorous sounds of the 
clock proclaiming the hour vibrated 
through the house. : 

“We have been distracted about him 
for more than two hours! he should surely 
have been here by half-past six. Mfr 
Treviyn has sent measengers to the depot, 
to make inquiries, and the office-keeper 
thinks Mr. Linmere arrived in the six 
o’clock train, but is not quite positive. 
Mr. Weldon went himself to meet the 
geven-thirty train, thinking perhaps he 
might have got detained, and would come 
on in the succeeding train, but be did not 
arrive. And there are no more trains to- 
night! O Margie, isn’t it dreadful?” 

Alexandrine’s manner was strangely 
flurried and ill at ease, and the hand she 
laid on Margie’s was cold as ice. Margie 
scrutinized her closely, wondering the 
while at her own heartless apathy. Some- 
thing had occurred to stir the composure 
of this usually cool self-possessed woman 
fearfully. But what it was Margie could 
not guess. bus 

Mr. Trevlyn burst Into the reom, pale 
and exhausted. 

‘It is no use!” he aaid, throwing him- 
self into a chair, ‘no use to try to disguise 
the truth! ‘There will be no wedding to- 
night, Margie. The bridegroom has failed 
tocome. he scoundrel! If I were ten 
years younger I would call him out for this 
insult? 

Margie laid her hand on his arm, @ 
strange new feeling of vague relief per- 
vading her. It was as if some great weight, 
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under which her slender strength had 
wearied and sank, were rolfed off from her. 
She feared to analyze the feeling, for she 
knew not what the future might disclose. 
She wished the present night might con- 
tinue of and on, aud the day never come 
with its sun, to shed light on every secret 
thing. 

“Compose yourself, dear guardian; he 
may have been unavoidably detained. 
Some business—” 

“Business on his wedding-day! No, 
Margie! there is something wrong some- 
where. He is either playing us false, con- 
found him! or he has met with some acci- 
dent. Ly George! who knows but he has 
been waylaid and murdered? The road 
from here te the depot, though short, is a 
lonely one, with woods on either side! And 
Mr. Linmere carries always about his per- 
son enough valuables to tempt a desperate 
ebaracter,”’ 

‘*T beg you not to suppose such a dread- 
ful thing!’ exclaimed Margie, shudder- 
ing; ‘he will come in the morning, and—” 

‘But Hayes was positive that he saw 
him leave the six o’clock train. He de- 
scribed bim accurately, even to saying 
that he had a bouquet of white camellias in 
hishand, Margie, what flowers was he to 
bring ?”? 

She shook her head. 

“Mra. Weldon knows. 

Alexandrine spoke: 

“‘White camellias. Iheard Mrs. Weldon 

- ask him to fetch them.” 

Mr. Trevlyn started up. , 

“J will have out the entire housebold at 
once and search the whole estate! For I 
feel as if some terrible crime may have 
been done upon our very threshold. Mar- 
gie dear, take heart, he may be alive and 
welll”? 

He went out to alarm the already ex- 
citéd guests, and in half an hour the place 
was alive with lanterns, carried by those 
who sought for the missing bridegroom. 

Pale and silent, the women gathered 
themselves together in the chamber of the 
bride, and waited. Margie sat among them 
in her white robes, mute and motionless as 
a statue. 

‘*It must be terrible to fall by the hand 
of an assassin!” said Mrs. Weldon, with a 
shudder. “Good heavens! what a dread- 
ful thing it would be if Mr. Linmere has 
been murdered I” 


Ido not.” 


“An assassin! My God?’ erfed Margie, 
a terrible thought stealing across her mind. 
Who had touched her in the cypress grove? 
What hand had woke in hera thrill that 
changed her from ice to fire? What if it 
were the hand of her betrothed husband’s 
murderer? 

Alexandrine started forward at Margie's 
exclamation. Her cheek was white as 
marble, her breath came quick aud strug- 
gling. 

“ Margie} Margie Harrigon?”? she cried, 
“what do you mean ?” 

“Nothing,’? answered Margie, recover- 
ing herself, and relapsing into her usual 
self-composure. 

They searched all that night, and found 
nothing, Absolutely nothing. With the 
early train both Mr. Treviyn and Mr, Wel- 
don went to the city. They hurried to 
Mr. Linmere’s rooms, only to have their 
worst fears confirmed. Pietro informed 
them that his master lad left there on the 
six o'clock train; he had seen him to the 
depot, and into the car, receiving some 
order from him relative to his rooms, after 
he had taken his seat. 

There could be no longer any doubt but 
that there had been foul play somewhere, 
The proper authorities were notified, and 
the search began afresh. Harrison Park 
and its environs were thoroughly ran- 
sacked; the river was searcbed, the pond 
at the foot of the garden drained, but 
nothing was discovered. There was no 
clue by which the fate of the missing man 
could be guessed at, ever so vaguely. 

Every person about the place was exam- 
ined and cross-examined, but no one knew 
anything, and the night shut down, and 
left the matter in inystery. Pletro at 
length suggested Leo, Mr. Linmere’s grey- 
hound, 

“Bim no Jove his master,’? sald the 
Italian, ‘but him scent keen. . It will do 
no hurt to try bim.” 

Accordingly, the next morning Pietro 
brought the dug up to the Park. The ani- 
mal was sullen, and would accept of atten- 
tions from ne one save Margie, to whom 
be seemed to take at first sight. And 
after she had spoken to him kindly, and 
patted his head, he refused all persuasions 
and commands to leave her. 

Mr. Darby the detective, whose services 
had been engaged in the affair, exerted all 
lis powers of entreaty on the dog, but the 
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animal clung to Margie, and would not 
even look in the direction of the almost 
frantic detective, 

“IVs no use, Miss Harrison,’ said Dar- 
by; “the cussed cur wont stir an inch. 
You will lave to come with him! Sorry 
lo ask ye, but this thing must be seen 
into? 

“Very well, I will accompany you,” 
said Margie, rising; and throwing on a 
shawl, she went out with them, followed 
by Mrs. Weldon, Alexandrine, and two or 
Unree other ladies, ~ 

Leo kept close to Margie, trotting along 
beside her, uttering every now and then a 
low whine indicative of anticipation and 
pleasure. 

Darby produced a handkerchief which 
had belonged to Mr. Paul Linumere, and 
which he had found at his rooms, lying bn 
his dressing-table. He showed this to the 
dog; Leo snuffed at it, and gave a sharp 
grunt of displeasure. 

“We want you to find him, Leo, good 
dog,” said the Italian, stroking the silky 
ears of the dog; ‘find your master.” 

Leo understood, but he looked around 
in evident perplexity. 

“Take him to the depots’ sald Mr. 

Treviyn; ‘he may find the trail there.” 
_ They went down to the station; the dog 
sniffed hurriedly at the platform, and in a 
moment more dashed off into the highway 
leading to Harrison Park. 

‘Him got him?’ cried Pietro; ‘Shim 
find my master!” 

The whole company joined in following 
the dog. He went straight ahead, his nose 
to the ground, lis feet limbs bearing Lim 
along with a rapidity that the anxious fol- 
lowers tound it hard to emulate. 

Ata brook which crossed the road he 
stopped, seemed a little confused, crossed 
it finally on stepping-stones, paused a mo- 
ment by the side of a bare nut tree, leaped 
the fence, and dashed off through a grass 
fietd. Keeping steadily on, he mace for 
the srounds of the Park, passed the drained 
pond and the frost-ruined garden, and 
pansing before the enclosure where slept 
the Harrison dead, he lifted bis head and 


gave utterance to a howl so wild, 80 sav-_ 


azely unearthly, that it chilled the blood 
in the veins of those who heard. Au iu- 
stant he paused, and then dashing through 
the hedge, was lost to view. 

“He is found! My master is found!’ 


said Pietro, solemnly, removing his cap, 
and wiping « tear from his eye. For the 
man was attached to Mr. Paul Linmere, 
in his rough way, and the tear was one of 
genuine sorrow. 

His companions looked at each other. 
Alexandrine grasped the arm of Margie, 
and leaned heavily upon her, 

* Let us go to the house—”? she faltered, 
“JT cannot bear it.” 

“T will know the worst,” said Margie, 
hoarsely; and they went on together, 

It was so singular, But no one had 
thought to look within the graveyard en- 
closure; perhaps if they had thought of it, 
they judged it impossible that a murderer 
should select such a incality for the com- 
mission of lis crime. 

Mr. Darby opened the gate, entered the 
yard, and stopped. Sv did the others. All 
saw at once that the search wag ended, 
Across the path leading to the graves of 
Mr, and Mrs. Harrison, lay Paul Linmere. 
He was white and ghastly; his forehead 
bare, and his sightless eyes wide open, 
looking up to the sun of noonday. His 
right hand lay upon his breast, his left 
stil] tightly grasped the turf upon which it 
had fixed its hold in the cruel death-agony. 
His garments were stiff with his own 
blood, and the dirk-knife, still buried to 
the hilt in his heart, told the story of bis 
death. 

Leo crouched a little way off, his eyes 
jubilant, his tail beating the ground, evine- 
ing the greatest satisfaction. All present © 
knew that the dog rejoiced at the death of 


‘his inaster. 


Alexandrine took a step toward the dead 
manu, her back to the horror-stricken group 
by the gate. She stopped suddenly, and 
lifted something from the ground. Darby, 
alert and watchful, was by her side ina 
moment. 

“ What have you there?” be demanded. 

‘sMy glove which I dropped,’’ she an- 
swered, quietly, holding up the dainty bit 
of embroidered kid. 

The detective turned away satisfied; but 
Margic saw the girl’s hand shake, and her 
lips grow pale as marble the moment Dar- 
by’s keen eye was removed from hier face. 
Well, it was no wonder if she did tremble, 
the sight before her was well calculated to 
affect a person of any feeling. 

‘The discovery of the remains was fol- 
lowed by along and tedious investigation. 
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There was an Inquest, and a rigid exami- 
nation of every person who could by any 
possibility be imagined capable of throwing 
any light on the murder, and after all was 
over the mystery was just as dark as at 
first. 

Nothing was found to furnish the slight- 
est clue to the assassin, exeept a white 
cambric handkerchief, just inside the 
graveyard; marked with the single initial 
“A” in one corner. Thie handkerchief 
might have belonged to the murderer, and 
it might have belonged to Mr. Linmere; 
that could not be determined. The article 
was given into the keeping of Mr, Darby; 
and after three days lying in state at Har- 
rison Park, the body of Mr. Linmere was 
taken to Albany, where his relatives were 
buried, and laid away for its last sleep. 

The community were highly indignant. 
People always want to fix the blame for 
every evil occurrence on some one, and for 
once they were foiled. Nosuspicion rested 
upon any person. Mr. Treviyn offered a 
large reward for the apprehension of the 
murderer, or for information that would 
lead to his apprehension; and the town 
authorities offered an equa! sum. Mr. 
Darby was retained'to work upon the case, 
and there it reated. 

Margie uttered no word in the matter, 
She was stunned by the suddenness of the 
blow, and she could not help being pain- 
fully conscious that she felt relieved by the 
death of. this unfortunate man. God bad 
taken her case into his bands in a manner 
too solemnly fearful for her to question. 





Three months after the death of Paul 
Linmere Margie met Archer Trevlyn at the 
house of Alexandrine Lee. He wag quite 
a constant visitor there, Mrs. Lee told her, 
with a little conscious pride, for young 
Treviyn was belng spoken of in business 
circles as a rising young man. He was to 
be admitted to partnership in the firm of 
Belgrade & Co. in the. spring. And this 
once effected, his fortune was made. So- 
ciety was ready to forget his low origin, if 
he was in prospect of being a rich man, 
for society is generally very gracious to 
those who purchase her favors with grains 
‘of gold. 

There was a little whist party at Mrs, 
Lee’s that evening, and Margie was per- 
suaded torcmain. After a while the com- 
pany asked for music. Whist, the books 


of engravings, and the bijouz of the centre- 
table were exhausted, and smail-talk flag- 
ged. Margie was reluctantly prevailed on 
to play. 

She was not a wonderful performer, but 
she had a fine ear, and played with finish 
and accuracy. But she sang divinely. To 
oblige her friends she sang a few new 
things, and then pausing, was about to rise 
from the instrument, when Mr. drenlan 
came to her side. 

‘*Will you play something for me?” he 
asked, stooping over her. His dark pas- 
slonate eyes brought the blood to her face 
—made her restiess and nervous in spite of 
herself. 

‘What would you like?’ she managed 
to ask. 

“This?’ He selected an old German 
ballad, long ago a favorite in the bighest 
musical circles, but now cast aside for 
something newer and more brilliant. A 
siwple touching little song of love and 
sorrow. 

She was about to decline singing it, but 
something told her to beware of false 
modesty, and she sang it through, ' 

“Tthank you!’ he said, earnestly, when 
she had finished. “Jt has done me good. 
My mother used to sing that song, and [ 
have never wanted to hear It from any 
other lips—until now.” 

Alexandrine glided along, radiant asa 
humming-bird, her cheeks flushed, her 
black eyes sparkling, her voice sweet as a 
slren’s. 

“‘ Sentimentalizing, I declare! she ex- 
claimed, gayly; aud singing that dread- 
ful song, too! Ugh! it gives me the cold 
shudders to listen to it. How can you 
sing it, Margie dear?’ , 

“Miss Harrison sang it at my request, 
Miss Lee,’ said Trevlyn, gravely; ‘* it is 
an old favorite of mine. Shall I not Haten 
to you now?” 

Alexandrine took the seat Margie had 
vacated, and glanced up at the two faces 
so near her. 

“Why, Margie! she said, ‘a moment 
ago I thought you were a rose, and now 
you area lily! What fs the matter?” 

‘“* Nothing, thank you,’’ returned Margie, 
coldly. ‘I am weary, and will go home 
soon, I think,” 

Treviyn looked at her with tender anx- 
jety, evidently forgetful that he had re- 
quested Miss Lee to play. 
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“You are wearied,” he said. “Shall I 
eall your carriage ?” 

“If you please, yes. 
will excuse ne.” 

*T shall be obliged to, I suppose.”’ 

Treviyn put Margie’s shawl around her, 
and led her to the carriage. After he as- 
sisted her in he touched lightly the hand 
he had just released, and said “ Good- 
night,” his very accent a blessing. 


Miss Lee Iam sure 





In February Mr. Trevlyn received a se- 
vere shock. His aged wife had been an 
inmate of an insane asylum almost ever 
since the death of her son Hubert; and 
Mr. Trevlyn, though he had Joyed hér with 
his whole soul, had never seen her face in 
all those weary years, 

Suddenly, without any premonitory 
symptoms, her reason returned to her, and 
save that she was unmindful of the time 
that had elapsed during her insanity, she 
was the same Caroline Trevlyn of old. 

‘They told ber cautiously of her hus- 
band’s ofd age, for the unfortunate wo- 
mau could not realize that nearly twenty 
years had passed since the loss of her 
mind. The first desire she expressed was 
to see “ John,” and Mr. Treviyn was sent 
for. 

He came, and went into the presence of 
the wife from whom he had been so long 
divided, alone. No one knew what passed 
between them, The interview was a 
lengthy one, and Mr. Treylyn came forth 
from itauimated bya newborn hope. The 
wife of his youth was to be restored to him! 

He made arrangements to take her home, 
but alas! they were never destined to be 
carried into effect. The secret fears of 
the physician were realized even sooner 
than he had expected. The approach of 
dissolution had dissulyved the clouds so 
long hanging over the mind of Caroline 
Trevlyn, She lived only twe days after 
the coming of her husband, and died in 
his arms, happy in the belief that she was 
going to her gon. 

Mr. Trevlyn returned home a changed 
being. All his asperity of temper was 
gone; he was as gentle as acchild. Whole 
days he would sit in the cbair where his 
wife used to sit in the happy days of her 
young wifehvod, speaking to no one, smil- 
ing sometimes to himself, as though he 
heard some inner whispurings which 
pleased him. 


One day he roused himself, seemingly, 
and sent for Afr. Speadweli, his attorney, 
and Dr. Drake, his family physician. 
With these gentlemen he was closeted the 
entire forenoon; and from that time for- 
ward his hold on the world and its things 
seemed to relax. He took little interest 
in anything transpiring around him; he 
did not even read the daily paper, or care 
to hear it read to him, and for years he 
had not failed to devour its columns daily. 

One morning, when Margie went to take 
his gruel up to him—a duty she always 
performed herself—she found him sitting 
in his armchair, wide awake, but incapable 
of speech or motion. 

The physician, hastily summoned, con- 
firmed her worst fears. Mr. Trevlyn bad 
been smitten with paralysis. He was in 
no immediate danger, perhaps; he might 
live for years, but was liable to drop away 
atany moment. It was simply a question 
of time. It was vain to think of or hope 
foracure. All that could be done was to 
recommend quiet, and stimulating food, 
and embrocations. ; ; 

Toward the close of the second day after 
his attack, the power of speech returned 
to Mr. Trevlyn. Margie had prayed so 
earnestly that it might, that she was not 
surprised to this answer to her prayers. 

‘““Margiel’* he said, feebly, “ Margie, 
come here.” 

She flew to his side. 

“JY want you to send for Archer Trev- 
lyn,” be said, with great difficulty. 

She made a gesture of surprise. 

“You think Iam not quite right in my 
mind, Margie, that I should make that re- 
quest. But I was never more sane than at 
this moment. My mind never was clearer, 
my mental sight never more correct. I 
Want to see my grandson.” 

Margie despatched a servant with a brief 
note to Archer, informing him of bis grand- 
father’s desire, and then sat down to wait 
his coming. 7 

It was a wild stormy night in March; the 
boisterous wind beat against the oid mati- 
sion, and, like a suffering human thing, 
down the wide old-fashioned chimneys 
shrieked. 

Leo had been howling at intervals all 
day, but he now came and crept into Mar- 
gie’s lap, his great sagacious eyes fixed 
upon her face With a look as if he under- 
stood her, sorrow, and pitied it. Mr. Trev- 
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lyn dozed. The fire burned low in the 
grate, and threw grotesque figures of the 
furniture on the ceiling. 

In a lull of the storm there was a tap at 
the chamber door. Margie opened it, and 
stood face to face with Archer Treviyn. 

“Come in,? she whispered; “he is 
asleep.” 

‘No, I am not asleep,” said the 
man; “has my grandson come?” 

“He is here,’ said Margie. “I 
leaye him with you, dear guardian. 
him ring for me when you want me.” 

‘Remain -here, Margaret. I want you 
to be a witness to what passes between us. 
I have no secrets from you, dear child, 
bone whatever. Archer, come hither.” 

Treviyn advanced, his face pale, his eyes 
moist with tears, For, having forgiven 
his grandparent, he had been growing to 
feel for the desolate old man a sort of fillal 
tenderness, and strong in his fresh young 
manhood, it seemed terrible to him to see 
John Trevlyn lying there in his helpless- 
ness and feebleness, waiting for death. 

“ Come hither, Archer,”’. said the tremu- 
lous voice, “and put your hand on mine. 
Icannot lift a finger to you, but I want to 
feel once more the touch of kindred flesh 
and blood. I have annoyed you and yours 
sadly, my poor boy, but death sweeps 
away all enmities and all shadows, I see 
so clearly now. O, if I had only. seen 
before!” 

Arch knelt by the aide of the bed, hold- 
ing the old man’s withered hands in his. 
Margie stood a little apart, regarding the 
pair with moist eyes. 

“Call me grandfather once, my son; I 
have never heard the name from the lips 
of my kindred.” 

“Grandfather! O grandfather?’ cried 
the yonng man, “ now that you will let me 
call you so, you must not die] You must 
live for me.’ 

“The decree has gone forth. There iC) 
from it no appeal. I am to die. I have 
felt the certainty a long time. O, for one 
year of existence, to right the wrongs I 
have done! But they could not be righted, 
Alas! if I had centuries of time at my 
command I could not bring back te life the 
dear son my cruelty hurried out of the 
world, or his poor wife, whose fair name I 
could, in my revenge for her love of my 
son, have taken from her! O Hubert! Hao- 
bert!’ O my darling! dearer to me than 


sick 


will 
Let 


my heart’s blood—but 80 foully wronged? 

His frame shook with emotion, but no’ 
tears came to his eyes. His remorse was 
too deep and bitter for the surface porrow. 
of tears to relieve. 

“Put it out of your mind, grandfather,” 
said Arch, pressing his hand. ‘Do not 
think of it, to let it trouble you more. 
They are all, I trust, in heaven. Let them 
rest.” 

“And you tell me this, Archer? You 
who hated meso! You who swore a zol- 
emu oath to be revenged on me! Well, I 
do not blame you. I only wonder that 
your forbearance was so long-suffering. 
Once you would have rejoiced to see me 
suffer as I do now.” 

“T should; I say it tomy shame. God 
forgive me for my wickedness! But for 
her’’—looking at Margie-—"I might have’ 
kept the siuful vow I made. She saved 
me.”’ 

‘Come here, Margie, and kiss me,” said 
the old man, tenderly. ‘ My dear chil- 
dren! my precious children, both of ye! I 
bless yeu both—both of you together, do 
you hear? Once I cursed you, Archer— 
now I bless you! If there is a God, and I 
do at last believe there ia, he will forgive 
me that curse; for I have begged it of him 
on my bended’ knees.” 

“He is merciful, dear guardian,” said 
Margie, gently. ‘‘He never refuses the 
earnest petition of the suffering soul.” - 

“Archer,your grandmother died a little 
while ago. - My cruelty to your father made 
her for twenty long yearaa maniac. But 
before her death. all delusion was swept 
away, and she bade mé love and forgive 
our grandson—tbat she might tell your fa~ 
ther and mother, when she met them in 
heaven, that at last all was well here be- 
low. I promised her, and sice then my 
soul has been at peace. But I have longed 
to ga to her—longed inexpressibly. She 
has been all around me, but eo impalpable 
that when I put out my hands ta touch 
her, they.grasped only the air. The hands 
of mortality may not reach after the hands 
which have put on immortality.” 

He lay quiet a moment, then went on, 
brokenly: 

“Archer, I wronged your purenia bitterly, 
but I have repented it in dust and ashes; 
Repented it long ago, only I was too: proud 
and stubborn :to acknowledge; it. ... Forgive 
me again, Archer, and kiss me heforet die” 
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*T do forgive you, grandfather; I do 
forgive you with my whole heart.” He 
stooped, and left a kiss on the withered 
forehead. ' 

“ Margie,” said the feeble voice, “ pray 
for me, that peace may come.”’ 

She looked at Archer, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then knelt by the bedside. He stood 
silent, and then, urged by some uncontrol- 
lable impulse, he knelt by herside. Knelt 
in prayer! something be had not done since 
a little boy, he knelt at his mother’s knee, 

The girlish voice, broken, but sweet as 
music, went up to Heaven in a petition so 
fervent, so simple, that God heard and 
answered. The peace she asked for the 
dying man came. 

Her pleading ceased. Mr. Trevlyn lay 
quiet, his countenance serene and hopeful. 
His lips moved; they bent over him, and 
caught the name of “ Caroline.” 

Trevlyn’s hand sought Margie’s, and she 
did not repulse him, They stood together 
silently, looking at the white face on the 
pillows. 

““Hoe is dead!’ 
“God rest him t? 


— 


Archer sald, softly. 


After the funeral of John Treviyn, his 
last willand testament wasread. Itcreated 
great deal of surprise when it was known 

. that all the vast possessions of the old man 
were bequeathed to his grandson—his sole 
relative—whom he had despised and denied 

_almost to the day of his death. In fact, 
‘not a half-dozen persons in the city were 
aware of the fact.that there existed apy tie 
of relationship between John Trevlyn the 
miser, and Archer Trevlyn the head clerk 
of Belgrade & Co. Le 

Of course, Mr. Archer Trevlyn at once 
became a person of consequence. Young 
ladies flattered him, and declared his his- 
tory was just like a romance. Calculating 
papas and mammas gave him dinners, and 
obliging brothers dropped into his rooms 
frequently, to talk over the opera, and 
smuke a cigar. Men who had turned the 
cold shoulder to the struggling little atreet- 
sweeper, men who had flung a penny to 
him with an oath for troubling them, were 
now ready to fawn upon the wealthy Mr. 
Archer Trevlyn, and beg for favors at his 
hands. 

Arch’s good fortune did not change him 
a particle. He gave leas time to business, 

it is true, but he spent it in hard study. 


His early education bad been defective, 
and be was doing his best to remedy the 
lack. / 

Early in the autumn following the death 
of his grandfather, he went to Europe, and 
after the lapse of a year, returned again to 
New York. The second day after his arri- 
val, he went out to Harrison Park. Margie 
had passed the summer there, with an old 
friend of her mother.for company, he was 
told, and would not come back to the city 
before December. During the twelve 
months of his absence, Archer had not 
heard from her, and he did not know what 
change might have come over her. But 
when he thought of her, it was always as 
the Margie of his boyhood’sdream. Time, 
he said, could never bring much change to 
a spirit like hers, 

It was a cold stormy night in September 
when be knocked at the door of Miss Har- 
rison’s residence; but a cheery light shone 
from the window, and streamed out of the 
door which the servant held open. 

He inquired for Miss Harrison, and was 
shown at ence into her presence. She sat 
in a low chair, her dress of sombre black 
relieved by a white ribbon at the throat, 
and by the chestnut light of the shining 
hair that swept in unbound luxuriance over 
her shoulders. She rose to meet her gueat, 
acarcely recognizing Archer Trevlyn in the 
bronzed bearded man before her. 

“Miss Harrison,” be said, gently, “it is 
a cold night; will you not give a warm 
welcome to an old friend ?”” ; 

She knew his voice instantly. A bright 
color leaped to her cheek, an embarrass- 
ment which made ber a thousand times 
dearer and more charming to Arch Trevlyn, 
possessed her. Butshe held out her hands, 
and said a few shy words of welcome. 

Arch sat down beside her, and the con- 
versation drifted into recollections of their 
own individual history. They spoke to 
each other with the freedom of very old 
friends, forgetful of the fact that this was 
almost the very frst conversation they had 
ever had together. 

After a while, Arch said, ‘ Miss Harri- 
gon, do you reraember when you first saw 
me?” 

She looked at him a moment, and hesi- 
tated before she answered. 

“J may be mistaken, Mr. Trevlyn. If so 
excuse me; but I think I saw you first, 
years and yéars ago, in a flower atore.”” 
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‘You are correct; and on that occasion 
your generous kindness made me very 
happy. I thought it would make my moth- 
erhappy also. Iran all. the way home, 
Jest the roses might wilt before she saw 
them.” He stopped, and gazed into the 
fire. : 

« Was she pleased with them?” 

“She was dead. We put them in her 
coffin. They were buried with ber.” 

Margie laid her hand lightly on his. 

%¥ am go sorry for you! JI, too, have 
buried my mother!” 

After a little silence, Arch went on: 

“The next time you saw me was when 
you gave me these.’ He took out his 
pocket-book, and displayed to her, folded 
in white paper, a cluster of faded bluebells. 
“Do you remember them ?”’ 

“TY think Ido. You were knocked down 
by the pole of the carriage ?”’ 

“Yes. And the next thne? Do you 
remember the next time ?” 

o I do,” 

“Tthought so, I want to thank you, 
now, for your generous forbearance. I 
want to tell you how your keeping my 
secret made a different being of me. If 
you had betrayed me to justice, I might 
haye been now an inmate of a prison cell. 
Margie Trevlyn, your silence saved mej 
Do me the justice to credit my assertion, 
when 1 tell you thatI did not enter my 


grandfather’s house because I cared for. 


the plunder I should obtain. I had taken 
& vow to be revenged on him for his cruelty 
tomy parents, and Sharp, the man who 
Was with me, represented to me that there 
was no surer way of accomplishing my pur- 
pose than by taking away the treasures 
that he prized. For that only I became a 
housebreaker. I deserved punishment. I 
do not seek to pailiate my guilt; but I 
thank yon again for saving me!” 

“IT could not do any otherwise than re- 
main silent, When I would have spoken 
your name, something kept me from doing 
it, I think I remembered always the piti- 
ful face of the little street-sweeper, and I 
could not bear to bring him any more 
suffering.’ 

“Since those days, Miss Harrison, I have 
met you frequently—always by accident— 
but to-night it isno accident. Icame here 
on purpose. For what, do yon think?” 

“JY do not know—how should I?” 

“‘T have come here to tell you whatI 


longed to tell you years ago! what was no 
less true then than it is now; what was 
true of me when I was a street-sweeper,; 
what has been true of me ever since, and 
what will be true of me through time and 
eternity,” ; 

He had drawn very near to her—his arm 
stole around her waist, and he sat looking 
down into her face with his soul in his 
eyes. 

“Margie, Llove you! I have loved you 
since.the first moment I saw you. There 
bas never been a shade of wavering; I have 
been true to you through all. My first love 
will be my last. Your influence has kept 
me from the lower depths of sin; the 
thought of you has been my salvation from 
ruin! Margie, my darling! Ilove you! I 
love you!” 

“And yet you kept silent all these years{ 
O Archer!’ 

“J could not do differently. You were 
as far above me as the evening atar is above 
the earth it shines upon! It would hava 
been base presumption in the poor saloon 
waiter, or the dry goods’ clerk, to have 
aspired to the hand of one like you. And 
although I Idved you so, I should never 
have spoken, had not fate raised me to the 
possession of a fortune equal to your own, 
and given me the means of offering you a 
home worthy of you. But I am waiting 
for my auswer. Give it to mé, Margie.’’ 

Her shy eyes met his, and he read his 
answer in their clear depths. But he was 
too exacting to be satisfied thus. 

“Do you love me, Margie? I want to- 
hear the words from your lips. Speak, 
darling. They are for my ear alone, and 
you need not blush to utter them.” 

“Tdolove you, Archer. I believa I haye 
Joved you ever siuce the first.”” 

“And you will be mine? All my own?” 

She gave him her hands. He drew the 
head, with its soft bright hair to his breast, 
and kissed the sweet lips again and again, 
almost failing to realize the blessed reality 
of his happiness. 

It was late that night before Arch Trevy- 
lyn left his betrothed bride, and took his 
way to the village hotel. But he was too 
happy, too full of sweet content, to heed 
the lapse of time. At last, the longing of 
his life was satisfied. He had heard her 
say that she joved him. 

And Margie sat and listened to the sound 
of his receding footsteps, and then went up 
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to her chamber to pass the night, wakeful, 
too content to be willing to lose the tima 
in sleep; and so the dawn of morning found 
her with open eyes. 





The ensuing winter was a very gay one. 
Margaret Harrison returned to New York 
under the chaperonage of her friend, Mrs. 
Weldon, and mingled more freely in society 
than she had done since the season she 
“came out.” She took pleasure in it, now; 
for Archer Trevlyn was welcomed every- 
where. He wasa favored guest in the most 
aristocratic homes, and people peculiarly 
exclusive were happy to receive him into 
their most select gatherings. Verily the 
time must have passed when knowledge is 
placed before all other acquirements, and 
gold has been elected king. For Archer 
Trevlyn the millionaire was no more de- 
serving than Archer Trevlyn the dry goods 
clerk had been. 

His engagement with Margie was made 
public, and the young people were over- 
whelmed with the usual compliment of 
politely-expressed hopes and fashionable 
congratulations. These dear disinterested 
people were Jooking forward to the time 
when Margie would be mistress of the ele- 
gant brown stone mansion going up on 
Fifth Avenue, and be giving entertainments 
to which it would be like a patent of respec- 

- tability to receive an invitation. 

The gentlemen said Miss Harrison had 
always been beautiful, but this season she 
was more than that. Hope is a rare beau- 
tifler. It painted Margie’s cheeks and lips 


with purest rose color, and gave a light to 
her eyes, and a softness to her sweet voice, 

Of course she did not mingle in society 
—even though her engagement was well 
known—without being surrounded by ad- 
mirers. They fairly took her away from 
Arch, sometimes; but he tried to be patient, 
Before the apple trees in the green country 
valleys were rosy with blossoms, she was 
to be all his own. He could afford to be 
generous. 

Among the train of her admirers was a 
young Cuban gentleman, Louls Castrani, a 
man of fascinating presence and great per- 
sonal beauty. He had been unfortunate in 
his first love. She had died a few. days 
before they were to have been married— 
died by the hand of violence, and Castrani 
had shot the rival who murdered: her, 
Public opinion had favored the avenger, 
and he bad not suffered for the act; but 
ever since he had been a prey to melan- 
choly, He told Margie his history, and it 
aroused her pity; but when he asked her 
love, she refused him, gently, telling him 
that her heart was another’s. He had suf- 
fered deeply from her disappointment, but 
he did not give up ber society, as most men 
would havedone. He still hovered around 


_ her, content if she gave him a smile, or a 


kind word, seeming to find bis best happi- 

ness in anticipating her every wish before 

it was uttered. Indeed, he was more like 

a faithful than a rejected lever, and Mar- 

gie, though she was annoyed by his atten- 

tions, pitied him too sincerely to be rude. 
{To BE CONTINUED. | 
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PART III.—[conTINvED.] 


At last the day came when the ravings of 
delirium subsided, and a deadly stupor 
supervened. It was the crisis of the dis- 
ease. The sundown would decide, Doctor 
Grayson said; he would be better, or death 
would ensue. 

Alexandrine heard his opinion in stony 
silence. The endurance of this woman had 
been something almost sublime from first 
to last. From whatever motives she had 
acted, In this she had done her part nebly. 
She sat by the bed’s head now calm and 
silent; her powers of self-control were ine 
finite. Her mother came in to watch for 
the change, as did several of Archer's 
friends, heretofore excluded. She was not 
afraid for them to come now; there was no 
danger of Mr. Trevlyn’s criminating him- 
selfnow. He had not spoken or moved for 
twelve hours, 

The sun crept down the west. The tick- 
ing of the watch on the stand was all that 
broke the silence of the room. The last 
sunray departed—the west flamed with 
gold and crimson, and the amber light 
flushed wish the hue of health the white 
face on the pillow. Alexandrine thought 
she saw a change other than that the sun- 
set light brought, and bent over him. 

His eyes unclosed—he looked away from 
her to the vase of early spring flowers on 
the centre-table. His Hps moved —she 
caught the whispered word with a fierce 

. pang at her heart: 

‘* Margie P? 

The physician stepped ‘forward, and 
sought the fluttering pulse. His face told 
his decision before his lips did. ; 

‘The crisis is passed. He will live.” 

Yes, he would live. The suspense was 
over. Alexandrine’s labors were shared 
now, and Archer did not know how devot- 


.and distant. 


edly he had bean tended—how he owed his 
yery existence to her. - 

He mended slowly, but by the middle of 
May he was able to go out. Of course he 
‘was very grateful to the Lees, and their 
house was almost the only one where he 
visited. Alexandrine was fitful and meody. 
Sometinies she received him with the great- 
est warmth, and then she would be cold 
She puzzled Archer strange- 
ly. He wanted to befriends with her. He 


- felt that he owed heran immense debt of 


gratitude, and he desired to treat her as he 
would a dear sister. He had no heart to 
give her, else his gratitude might have 
prompted him to have offered that to her 
by way of recompense for her trouble. 

Every day she changed. Her complexion, 
always pure, became like wax; her eyes 
were so brilliant at times as to be absolute- 
ly dazzling, and her cheeks burned with a 
vivid crimson at the slightest excitement. 
She fascinated and repelled Archer Trevlyn. 
There were times when he dreaded her as 
one would the plague-stricken. And again 
she drew him toward her in spite of ali his 
resolutions that he would not be influenced 
by her weird beauty. 

Over and over again he said to himself 
that he had put Margaret Harrison out of 
his life forever, and yet every night when 
he lay down in the quiet of bis chamber, 
he felt in his heart of bearts that he wor- 
shipped her still. Worshipped her! Prob- 
ably the wife of another! No tidings of 
her had ever come back to her home, and 
Castrani had not been heard from. Their 
course was enveloped in mystery. 

Perhaps it was because: time hung 80 
heavily on his hands, that Trevlyn went so 
frequently to Mrs. Lee’s, Certainly he did 
not goto visit Alexandrine. We all know 
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how the habit of visiting certain places 
grows upon us, without any particular rea- 
‘gon, until we feel the necessity of going 
through with the regular routine every day. 
He was to blame for following up this ac- 
quaintance so closely; but he did it with- 
out any wrong intention. He never 
thought It possible that any one should 
dream of his being in love with Alexan- 
drine, He, himself, knew that it was im- 
possible, and why sheuld not every one 
else? 

But the world talked. They sald it was 
a very pretty romance; Mr. Treviyn had 
been déserted by his lady-love—had fallen 
ill on account of it, and been nursed by one 
whom of course he would marry. Indeed, 
they thought him Jn duty bound to do 80. 
In what other way could he manifest. his 
gratitude ? 

Vague whispers of this reached Treviyn’s 
ear, but he gave them, at first, little heed. 
He should never marry, he said; it was sin- 
ful to wed without love. But as he saw 
Alexandrine’s paling face and strangely 
distraught manner day by day, he came to 
fee] as if he had in some way wronged her, 
though how he did not exactly understand, 

One day he entered the sitting-room of 
Mrs, Lee, with the freedom of a privileged 
visitor, without rapping, and found Alex- 
andrinein tears. He would have retreated, 
but she had already seen him, and he felt 
that it would be better to remain, He 
spoke to her kindly: 

“T trust nothing has oceurred to distress 
you ?” . 

She looked up at him almost defiantly. 

“Leave mel’ she said, impetuously; 
“you of all others have no right to ques- 
tion me {”” 

‘Pardon me!” he exclaimed, alarmed by 
her strange emotion, “and why not J ques- 
tion you ?”? 

‘Because you have caused me misery 
enough already—”? 

She stopped ‘suddenly, and rising, was 
about to leave the room. He took her 
hand, and closed the door she had opened, 
leading her to a seat. 

‘“‘ My dear Miss Lee, I do not comprehend 
you. Explain. If I have ever injured you 
in any way, it has been the very thing far- 
thest removed from my intentions. Will 
you not give me a chance to dotend 
myself?” 

She blushed painfully; her Sudbairese: 


ment’ disturbed. him, for he was generous 


‘to all, and he really felt very kindly toward 


her. 

‘¢T cannot explain,’? she said, in a sub- 
dued voice, “I am sorry you came just 
now. But thesé slanders anger me, as well 
as wound my feelings.” 

‘What slandera, Miss Lee?’ 

Her color grew deeper, Animated by 
some sudden resolve, she lifted her head 
proudly. 

‘<T will tell you. Remember that you 
sought the information. Your coming here 
has been made the subject of remark, and 
I have been accused of having schemed to 
draw you here. You know if it be trae.” 

His face flushed slowly. He recalled the 
silly stories that bad some time before 
reached his ears. And because of them 
she had suffered! This woman whese un- 
remitting care had saved his life. How 
thoughtless and cruel he had been! He 
was a man of hunor; if any woman’s repu- 
tation had been injured through his meang, 
there was but one course for him to pursue, 
He muet make reparation. And how? 
For a moment his head whirled, but glanc- 
ing at the pale distressed face before him, 
he made his decision, 

‘* Alexandrine,” he sald, quietly, “you 
know just what my courae has been. You 
know my lowly origin—-you know how life 
has cheated me of happiness. You know 
how dear Margie Harrison was to me, and 
how {lost her. I loved her with my whole 
soul—she will be the one love of my life- 
time. I shall never love another woman as 
Iloved her! Butif my name, and the posi. 
tion I can give my wife, will be pleasant to 
you, then I ask you to accept them, as some 
slight recompeuse for what Ihave made you 
suffer. If you can be satisfied. with the . 
sincere respect and friendship I feel for you, 
then I offer myself to you. You deserve 
my heart, but I have none to give to any 
one. I have buried it so deep that it will 
never know a resurrection.” 

She shuddered and grew pale. To one 
of ‘her passionate nature—loving bim as 
she did—it was but a sorry wooing. His 
love she could never have. Butif she mar- 
ried him, she should be always near him; 
sometimes he would hol@ her hands in his 
and call her, as he did now, Alexandrine, 
Her apparent straggle with heraelf pained 
him, Perhaps he guessed something of its 
cause. He pat his arm around her waist. 
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““My child,” he said, kindly, “‘do you 
love me? Cold and indifferent as I have 
been? Tell metruly, Alexandrine. Truly, 
dear girl.” 

She did tell him truly; something within 
urged her to let him see her heart as it was. 
For a moment she put aside all her pride. 

“Ido love youl” she said, ‘ God only 
knows how dearly.” 

He looked at her with gentle pitying 
eyes, but he did uot touch the red lips so 
near his own. He could not be a byp- 
ocTite. 

“Twill be good to you, Alexandrine. 
God helping me, you shall never have cause 
for complaint. I will make your life as 
happy asI can. I will give you all that my 
life’s shipwreck spared. Will that content 
you? Will you be my wife?” 

Still she did not reply. 

“Are you afraid to risk it?’ he aaked, 
almost sadly. 

“No, Lam not afraid! I will risk every- 
thing!’ she answered, and Archer Trevlyn 
felt as if he had listened to the enunciation 
of his death-warrant. 





Meanwhile, what of Margie Harrison ? 
Through the dull stormy day she had been 
whirled along like the wind. The train 
Was an express, and made few stoppages. 
Margie took little note of anything which 
occurred. She sat in her hard seat like one 
in a trance, and paid no heed to the lapse 
of time, until the piteous whining of Leo 
warned her that night was near, and the 
poor dog was hungry. At the first stop- 
Ping-place she purchased some bread and 
meat for him, but nothing forherself. She 
could not have swallowed a mouthful. 

Still the untiring train dashed onward. 
Boston was reached at last. She got out, 
and stood, confused and bewildered, gazing 
around her. It was night, and the place 
Was strange to her. The cries of the por- 
ters and hackwwen—the bustle and dire con- 
fusion, struck a chill to her heart, The 
crowd hurried hither and thither, each one 
intent on bis own business, and the lamps 
gave out a dismal light, dimmed as they 
were by the hanging clouds of mist and 
fog. Alone ina great city! For the first 
time in her life she felt the significance of 
the words she had so often heard. She 
had never travelled a half dozen miles, be- 
fore, by herself, and she felt as helpless as 
a child. 


* Carriage, ma’am?”? -said & hackman, 


_ touching her arm. 


“Yes,” sho said, mechanically, and put 
her hand in her pocket for her porte-mon- 


“nate, with a vague idea that she must pay 


him before she started. 

She uttered a low cry of dismay! her 
pocket-book was missing! She searched 
more thoroughly, but it was not to be found, 


. Her pocket had been picked. She turned 


@ piteous face to the hackman. 

“My money fs fost, sir!’ she said, “ bat 
if you will take me to a place of shelter, 1 
will remunerate you some way.” . 

“Sorry to be obliged to refuse, ma'am,” 
said the man, civilly enough, ‘‘ but Pma 
poor man, with a family, and can’t afford 
to keep my horses for nothing.” 

“What is it, driver?’ queried a rough 
voice; and in a moment a crowd had gath- 
ered around poor shrinking Margie and 
growling, indignant Leo. 

“The woman's lost her purse—? 

“Oho! the old story—eh? Beauty in 
distress. Shonld think they'd git tired of 
playing that game!’ said the coarse voice 
which belonged to a lounger and hanger-on 
at the depot—juat such men as ought to be 
boarded ina stone house, at the State’s 
expense. 

“ Looks rather suspicious, ma’am, for yo 
to be travelling on the train alone,” began 
the hackman; but he was interrupted by 
the lounger. 

“ That's the way they all travel. Wall, 
thank the Lord, I haint so gallant as to git 
taken in by every decent face I see!” 

“Thank Heaven, I am not so lost to all 
sense of decency as to insult a lady? said 
z clear stern voice; and a tall distinguished 
man swept through the crowd, and reached 
Margie’s side. 

Indeed, I am not mistakenP* he sald, 
looking at her with amazement, “ Miss 
Harrison!” 

She saw, as he lifted his hat, the frank 
handsome face of Louis Castrani. Ali her 
troubles were over—this man was aa pillar 
of strength to her weakness. She caught 
his arm eagerly, and Leo barked with joy, 
recognizing a friend. 

“*T am so glad to see you, Mr. Castrani!” 

His countenance lighted instantly. He 
pressed the hand on his arm. 

“Thank you, my friend. What service 
can I render you? Wher do you wish to 
go? Let me act for you.” 
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“0, thank you-if you only willl, Iwas 
going, farther, but the train I wished to 
take.has been gene some hours, and J must 
stop here to-night. And on my way, some- 
where, my money has been stolen.” 

‘Give yourself no more uneasiness. I 
am only too happy to be of any use to 
you.” 

The crowd dispersed, and Castrani called 

a catriage, and put Margie and Leo inside. 

‘¢ Have you any choice of hotels?” 

“None. I am entirely unacquainted 
here. You know best.” 

“To the ——- House,” he said to the 
driver; and thither they were taken. 

A warm room and a tempting supper 
were provided, but Margie could not eat. 
She only swallowed a little toast, and drank 
acup of tea. Castrani came to her parlor 
just after she had finished, but he did not 
sit down. He bad too much delicacy to in- 
trude himself upou her when accident had 
thrown them together. 

“JT was called here on very urgent, busi- 
ness,’’ he said, ‘and shall be obliged to at- 
tend to it to-night; bat I shall return soon, 
and will see youin the morning. Mean- 
while, feel perfectly ut home. I have 
engaged a chamber-maid to attend to you, 
and do not be afraid to make your wants 
known. Good-night, now, and pleasant 
dreams.” 

“Pleasant dreamsl’? Margie repeated 
the words to herself, as he closed the door 
bebind him. “Ab me! how long will it 
be before I shall again be blessed with 
them?” 

“She was 80 weary, that she slept some 
—slept with Leo hugged tightly to her 
breast; for she felt a sense of security 
in having this faithful friend near her. 
Breakfast was served in her room, and, by- 
and-by, Castrani came up. He spoke to 
her cheerfully, though he could not fail 
to notive that some terrible blow had fallen 
upon her since last he had seen her, gay 
and brilliant, at a party in New York. 
But be forbore to question her. Margie 
appreciated his delicacy, and something 
impelled her-to confide to bim what she 
had not entrusted to the discretion of any 
other person. She owed him this con- 
fidence, in return for. his disinterested 
kindness. 

“Mr, Castrani,’’ she said, quietly enough, 
outwardly, ‘‘circumstances, of. which I 


cannot speak, bave made it necessary, for 
me to leave New York. I do ob , desire 
that the place of my destination, shall be 
known to any one.. But to show you how 
entirely I trust you, I will inform you that 
Tam going to Lightfield, In New Hamp- 
shire, to stop an: indefinite Jength of time 
with my old nurse, Mrs. Day.” 

Castrani was visibly affected by this proof 
of her confidence. 

“From me, no one shall ever know the 
place of your refuge,” he said, earnestly. 
** Your train leaves atten. It is now nine. 
If you would only permit me to see you 
safely to the end of your journey!” 

She flushed. He read a quiet reproach 
in her.eye. ‘ 

‘Pardon me. I know it may seem like 
Officiousness, but I would try and not be 
disagreeable to you. I would not even 
speak to you, if you desired it should be so. 
But I could travel in the same car with 
you, and be there to protect you, if you 
should need me.”’ , ; 

“T thank you greatly. But I bad rather 
you went no further. I shail meet with 
No difficulty, I think. I shall reach Nurse 
Day’s by sunset,”” 

“As youwill. I will not press the matter. 
Your pleasure shall be mine.’ 

A little later, he assisted her from the 
carriage that had taken her to the depot. ‘ 
Her baggage was checked—he hauded her 
the check, and her ticket, and then pressed 
Into her hand a roll of bank-bills. She put 
them back quickly, but he declined taking 
them. 

“J do not giveit to you—I lend it to 
you. ‘You shall repay.me at your conve~ 
nience.” ; 

- Qn those conditions, I take it, and 
thank you, also.”’ 

She put out her hand. He took it, re- 
sisted the inclination to press his lips to it, 
and heid it tightly in his. 

“Tf you will give me permission—to 
call upon you—should I be in Lightfield 
during .your stay there—I shall be more 
than happy ?? 

She was about.to refuse, put the mute 
pleading of bis eyes deterred her. He had 
been kind to her, and it could do her no- 
harm. Probably, he would never come 
to Lightfield, so she gave ae the er: 
sion he asked for. - 
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The day passed without inefdent, and 
nightfall found Margle within ten miles of 
her destination, She was driven along & 
rough country road, to a square frame- 
house, looming up white through the dark, 
and a moment later she was lying, pale 
and exhausted, in the arms of Nurse Day, 

“My blessed child!” cried the old lady; 
“ my precious little Margie! My old eyes 
will almost grow young again, after having 
been cheered by the sight of ye?’ And 
she kissed Margie again and again, while 
Leo expressed his delight in true canine 
atyle—by barking vociferously and leaping 
over the chairs and tables. 

Nurse Day was pleasantly situated. Her 
husband was a grave staid man, who waa 
very kind to Margie always. The farm was 
arambling affair, extending over, and em. 
bracing in its ample limits, bill and dale, 
meadow and woodland, and a portion of a 
bright awift river, on whose bold banks it 
was Margie’s delight tosit through the pur- 
ple sunsets, and watch the play of light 
and shade on the bare rocky cliffs opposite. 

Nature proved a true friend to the sore 
heart of the girl. She always does to those 
who are willing to submit to her ministra- 
tions. The breezes, so fresh, and sweet, 
and clear, soothed Margie tnexpressibly, 
The sunshine was a message of healing; 
the songs of the birds carried her back to 
her happy childhood. Wandering through 
the leafy aisles of the foregt, she seemed 
brought nearer to God and his mercy, 
Only once had Nurse Day questioned her 
of the past, and then Margie had said: 

“J bave done’ with the past forever, 
Nurse Day. I wish it never recalled to 
me. I have met with a great sorrow—one 
of which I cannot speak. I came here to 
forget it. Never ask me anything about it. 
J would confide it to youif I could, but my 
word is given to another to keepit as silent 
us the grave. I acted for what I thought 
best. Heaven knows, if I erred, I did not 
do it willingly.” 

“Give it all into God’s hands,” sald 
Nurse Day, reverently. “He knows just 
what is best for us.” 

“Yes, just what is best for us,” Margie 


sald, dreamily; ‘‘and he does net like us-- 


to make idols. My idol turned to clay in 
my hands.”” 
“All earthly idols do, Margie, child, 
Only God aud his traths are steadfast.” 
The days went on slowly, but they 


brought something ef peace te Margie Har. 
rison, The violence of her distress passed 
away, and now there was only a dull pain 
at her heart—a pain that must always have 
its abode there. Sometimes her whole 
soul was stirred into wildest tumult by the 
thought which would intrude, that Archer 
Treviyn had been wrongfully accused— 
that, in spite of everything, he was inno- 
cent of the crime circumstances accused 
him with. If she only knew that he was, 
she would have gone barefoot to the ends 
of the earth, to have asked his forgiveness 
for the wrong she had done him. But no 
—there was no doubt—none! God be mer 
ciful to him, and temper his judgments ac- 
cording to the temptation of the erring 
one! 

She held no communication with any 
person in New York, save her aunt and 
her business agent, Mr. Farley, aud her 
letters to them were posted in a distant 
town, in a neighboring State, where Nurse 
Day had friends—and so Margie’s place of 
refuge was still a secret. 

It was August now, and the weather at 
its hottest. Margie spent a large portion 
of her time out of doors, with only Leo for 
acompanton. She sat, one lovely after- 
noon, on the bank of the river, dividing 
her time between the charming panorama 
of sunshine and shadow before her, and a 
book of poems in her lap, when there was 
astep at her side, She looked up, and’ 
saw the face of Louis Castrant. : 

‘“‘ Miss Harrison, you will, 1 trust, ex- 
cuse me for seeking you here. But my 
wish to see you was so strong, that, on my 
way to the White Mountains, I left my 
party, and turned aside here, to gratify the 
desire. You know you gave me permis- 
sion?” 

“¢T did; but I hardly thought you Would 
take advantage of it.” 

Perhaps I ought not to have done so. 
Indeed, I tried hard not to. Are yuu very 
angry?” 

“No, I am not angry atall. Iam glad 
to see you.”? Sheheld outherhand. “So 
is Leo, too—only see him caper.” 

The dog was leapiug upon Mr. Castrani 
with the liveliest demonstrations of joy. 
He patted the silky head. 

“Jt Is something to be welcomed by & 
brute, Mies Harrison; their instincts are 
seldom at fault, I belleve. If I were con- 
scions of being a villain, I should be yer) 
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careful not to put myself in the vicinity of 
adog or horse—I should feel #0 sure of 
discovery. Have you been well, Miss Har- 
rison ?” 

“ Very well, thank you. And you? But 
IJ need not ask. Your looks answer for 
you, When did you leave New York?” 

“Jhave been in New York only a fort- 
night since I last saw you. Business has 
kept me elsewhere. I came from New 
Yerk three days ago, What a beautiful 
spot you have hidden yourself in!’ 

“TY am pleased to hear you say so. Isn’t 
it lovely? But you must tell me about 
home. How ara all my friends?” 

“They are well. How mellowly the 
sunshine falls on the rough crags opposite, 
and what a picture fora painter to transfer 
to canvas!’ 

“Yes, I have wished I were an artist 
over and over again. But I bave no talent 
in that direction. My friends are all well, 
yousay? What of Miss Lee? Did you 
see her?” 

“Yes, Sheis'well, What are you read- 
fug?’ lifting the book from the ground 
where it had fallen, 

Margie turned suddenly upon him and 
regarded him searchingly. 

‘Why do you evade answering my ques- 
tions, Mr. Castrani. It is natural that I 
should want to hear something of the home 
from which I bave been so long away, is it 
not? Why do you refuse to satisfy my 
reasonable curiosity on that subject?” 

Castrani’s handsome face clouded—he 
looked at her with tender pity in his eyes. 

‘Miss Harrison, why will you press me 
further? Your friends are all well.’’ 

“TI know. But there is something be- 
hind that. Tell it to me at once.” 

“ Tcannot—indeed, Icannot! You must 
hear it from some other lips. I would 
rather die-than cause .you one single pang 
of sorrow!’ 

“You are very kind, Mr. Castrani—you 
mean generously—but 1 waut to know,” 
Some subtle instinct seemed to tell her 
what she was to hear, for she added, 
“Is it of Miss Lee ?”’ 

“J told you Miss Lee was well,” 

“ Mr. Castrani, I have given you more of 
my confidence than 1 have ever bestowed 
on any other person, because I respect you 
above all men, and because I have perfect 
confidence in your honor. Has this mat- 
ter, of which you hesitate to tell me, any- 
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thing to do with—with Mr. Archer Trev- 
lyn ?? 

‘Her voles sank to a whisper ‘before the 
sentence was finished, for she had never 
spoken his name since that fearfal night 
on which his guilt had been revealed to 
her. 

“J will reply to your question by asking 
another; aod, if it seems impertinent, re- 
member that it is not so intended, and that 
I do not ask it from any vulgar feeling of 
eurlosity.”” ; 

‘You can ask nothing impertinent, Mr. 
Castrani,’’ she replied, earnestly. 

“Thank you. Ido not intend to, 
you betrothed to Archer Trevlyn?”’ 

She grew very pale, but her eyes met his 

fearlessly. 
’ “IT wasonce. But it is all over now,” 
with a dreary sigh, that was like the breath 
of the autumn wind through the dead 
leaves. 

** Before you left New York—was it over 
before that?” 

“Yes, before I left New York. It was 
why [ left there. I cannot tell you how it 
was—I can never tell any human being. 
The secret must go to the grave with me. 
But there was a terrible necessity arose 
which forced us apart.’”’ 

Did he—did Arch Trevlyn desert you, 
Miss Harrison?’ asked Castrani, his brow. 
contracting, bis dark eyes glowing with 
indignation. 

“No; it was my hand that severed the 
engagement. Do not blame bim for that. 
It was impossible that it should be ful- 
filled.” . 

* You, Miss Harrison? ‘You broke the 
engagement?” he asked, eagerly. 

Perbaps she read something of the beau- 
tiful hope that sprang up in his heart from 
the glad light in his eye, and she crushed 
it at once. 

“Yes, I. But not because I had ceased 
tolove him. Ono. He was—is—and will 
be always, the one love of my lifetime. I 
shall never love another. Now, 1 have 
trusted in you—be frank and frée with 
me.” ; 

“Well—since you ask it. Mr. Trevlyn 
aud Miss Lee are to be matried in Sep- 
tember.” 

*To Miss Lee—married to Miss Lee? 
Great Heaven! And she Js aware of his— 
What am I saying? What did Tsay? O 
Mr. Castrani, excuse me—I am 60~#0 ‘sur- 


Are 
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prised—’’? She groped blindly for some- 
thing to cling to, fell forward, and he re- 
ceived her senseless form in his arms. 

He held her silently a moment, his face 
wearing a look of unutterable love and 
sadness; then he put her down on the 
grass, and brought water in a large leaf 
from the stream. He bathed her forehead, 
tenderly as s mother might, raurmuring 
over her words of gentleness and affection. 

‘My poor Margie! my poor little dar- 
ling!” 

He pressed the little icy hands in his, 
but he did not kiss the lips he would have 
given half his life to have felt upon his. 
He was too honorable to take advantage of 
her helplessness. Louis Castrani’s fine 
sense of delicacy was in itself enough to 
redeem manhood from the calumny so 
often uttered, that all men are vile when 
given the opportunity. She revived after 
a while, and met his eyes, as he knelt be- 
side her. 

‘Are you better?” he asked, gently. 

‘Yes, it is over now. i am sorry to 
have troubled you. I must depend on you 
to go to the house with me. Nurse Day 
will be glad to welcome you. And I must 
ask you not to alarm her by alluding tomy 
sudden illness. lam quite well now.” 

He gave her his arm, and they went up 
to the house together, followed by Leo. 

Nurse Day received Castrani warmly, 
and would not hear of bis returning to the 
village hotel that night. She was im- 
mensely “taken” with him. He admired 
her cheese, praised her biscuits and pre- 
serves, and went out with her to see her 
Pigs and chickens, of which she was eape- 
cially proud. . 

“He is a real gentleman,’ she said to 
Margie, after he had gone up to his cham- 
ber—‘‘a real genuine gentleman; and if I 
was a young girl again, and be would look 
at me, I should be as happy asa queen. 
He’s worth a round dozen of them fine fel. 
lows in long-tailed linen coats, that come 
round here every summer, skylarking up 
and down the brooks, with. their spliced 
fishing-poles, a-scaring the fish out of two 
years’ growth. Margie, there’s something 
reliable about that man! He'd never talk 
about a friend behind his back, nor cheat 
& poor man out of au honest sixpence!” 





Archer Trevlyn and Alexandrine Lee 
were married in September. It was a very 


quiet wedding, the bridegroom preferring 
that there should be no parade or show on 
the'oceasion. Alexandrine and her mother 
poth desired that it should take place in 
the fashionable church, where they wor 
shipped, but they yielded to the wishes of 
Mr. Trevlyn. He deserved some deference, 
Mrs. Lee declared, for having behaved so 
handsomely. His presents to his bride 
were superb. A set of diamonds, that were 
a little fortune in themselves, and a settle- 
ment of three thousand.a year—pin-money, 
The brown-atone house was finished and 
furnished, and there was no more elegant 
an establishment in the city. Alexandrine 
had had the management of the furnish- 
ing, and her exquisite taste and Archer's 
money had made a palace of it. 

Trevlyn House, the fine old residence of 
the late John Trevlyn, was closed. Only 
the old butler und bis wife remained Ing 
back wing, to air the rooms occasionally, 
and keep the moths out of the upholstery, 
For some reason, unexplained even to him- 
self, Archer never took his wife there. 
Perhaps the quiet roums too forcibly re 
minded hiin of the womau he had loved 
and lost. 

Alexandrive’s ambition was satisfied. 
At last she was the wife of the man whose 
love and admiration she had coveted since 
her first acquaintance with him. From 
her heart, she believed him guilty of the 
murder of Paul Liumere; but, in spite of 
it, she had married him. She loved him 
intensely enough to pardon even that hein- 
ous crime. From her own nature, she 
knew that ail mortality are weak, and she 
did not condemn this man she loved. If 
he had toved Margie as she herself loved, 
she did not wonder that he was ready to 
commit a murder to secure her for himself. 

Her husband’s admiration Alexandrine 
possessed, but she soon came to realize 
that he had told her the trath when he had 
said his heart was burled too deep to know 
a resurrection. He was kind to her—very 
gentle, and kind, and generous—for it was 
notin Archer Trevlyn’s nature to be un- 
kind to apything—and he felt that he owed 
her all respect and attention, in return for 
her love. Her every wish was gratified. 
Horses, carriages, servants, dress, jewelry 
everything that money could purchase— 
waited her command, but not what aie 
craved more than all—his love. __ 

He never kissed her, never took her 
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handa in his, or held lie to him ‘when, he 
said good-by, as he frequently did, ‘for seve 
eral days’ absence on matters of business. 
He never called her Alexandrine—it was 
always Mrs. Treviyn; and through the 
long winter evenings, when they were ‘not 
‘at some ball or party, and sat by their 
splendid fireside, he never put his head in 
her lap, and let her soft fingers caress bis 
hair, as abe had seen other husbands do. * 

There were times when her heart ached 
—O, so dumbly!—for one loving word; 
when she would have renounced all her 
fine things—her house, and her carriages 
and servants—but to have felt his arms 
around her, and heard his voice online 
her darling! 

But it could never be, and she tried to 
school herself to think so calmly. She did 
not blame him. He had told her frankly 
that he could never love her, and on those 
terms she had become his wife. She had 
gone to her fate with her eyes open. 

In September Louis Castrani again ap- 
peared in New York society. His appear- 
ance revived the old story of his devotion 
to Margaret Harrison, and people began to 
wonler why she staid away so lofig. Bat 
it was only for a little while; other candi- 
dates for favor appeared, and the void 
Margie had left was closed by other fair 
women. , 

As soon as-he had heard of Castrani’s 
arrival, Archer Trevlyn sought him out, 
He felt that he had a right to know if his 
suspicions touching Margie were correct. 
At first he bad no doubt; but latterly a 
feeling had crept into his soul that possibly 
he had wronged her. She had been al- 
ways, its seeming, so pure and guileless. 
Casirani received film coldly but courte- 
ously. Trevlyn was not to be repelled, but 
went to the point at once. 

“Mr, Castrani,” he sald, “T believe I 
have to deal with a inan of honor, and I 
trust that you will do me the favor of an- 
swering the questions I may ask, frankly.’ 

“shall be happy to answer any inquir- 
fes which Mr. Treviyn may propound, pro- 

‘vided they are not impertinent,” replied 
Castrani, haughtily, : 

Trevlyn hesitated, “He dreaded to have 
his suspicions confirméd, and he ‘feared 
that if this man spoke the ‘truth, auch 
would be the case. © 

“Tam itstening, Mr. Treviyn,” remarked 
Castrani. 
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‘ '« Bxctise me,, ‘In order to make. you un- 
derstand my position, I muat ‘beg you. to 
indulge me in a little retrospection. | ; You 
are, doubtless, aware that at one. time i 
‘was engaged to Miss Margaret ‘Hartison a 

“Such was the rumor, sir? 

“Tt was correct. I loved her, deeply, 
fondly, with my whole soul—just as I love 
her still—in apfte of all?’ 

“Mr. Trevlyn,’” said Castrani, with cold 
reproof in his voice, “ you have a wife!’ 

“T am aware of it, but that does not 
change my feelings. I have tried to kill 
allregard for Margaret Harrison, but it is 
impossible, Ican control it, but I cannot 
make itdie. My wife knows it all—I told 
her freely—and, knowing it, she was will- 
ing to bear my name. For some reason, 
unknown to me, unexplained by Margaret, 
she cast me off. J had seen her only the 
day before the fatal note reached me—had 
held her in my arms, and felt her kiss 
upon my lips.” 

He stopped, controlled his emotion, and 
went on resolutely. ‘*The-next day I re- 
ceived a letter from her—a brief, cold, al- 
most scornful letter. She renounced mé 
utterly—she would never meet me again 
but as astranger. She need make no ex- 
planation, she said; my own conscience 
would tell me why she could no longer be 
anything to me. As if I had committed 
some crime. I should have sought her,’ 
from one end of the earth to the other, 
and won from her an explanation of her 
rejection, had it not beeu for the force of 
circumstances, which revealed to me that 
she left for the North, in the early exprese 
with you—or equivalent to that. She en- 
tered the train at the saine time, and you 
were both in the same car!’ This fact, 
coupled with your ‘well-known devotlon to 
her, and ber renunciation of me, satisfied 
me that she had fled ‘from me, to the aris 
of a—a seducer!” 

“Villain P? cried Castrani, starting from 
his chair, his face scarlet with Indignation., 
“Jf it’ were nota ‘disgrace to use violence 
upon 8 guest, I would’ thrash you soundly! 
You loved ‘Marvaret ‘Harrison, and: yet ‘be- 
lieved that damuable falsehood of ‘hert 
Out upon “such | lovel ‘She ie, “a d: was, 
pure ad thé angels.” Yes, y you’ sa: truly, I 
was devoted ‘to her. ‘I~ ould | have given 
my life—yea, my soul's salvation, for ber 
love. ° “Butahe never cared for me.’ never 
enticed her to do evil—I would sot, ‘if’ i 
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could; and I could not, if I wonld! Who 
repeated this vile slander? Show him to 
me, and, by Heaven, his blood shall wipe 
out the stain !”? 

All Treylyn’s pride and passion left him. 
His face lost bis rigid tenseness, his eye 
grew moist. He forgave Castrani’s in- 
sults, because he had told bim Margaret 
was pure. He put out his hands, and 
grasped those of his companion, 

“Qair,? he sald, “I thank you—I thank 
you! You have made me as happy as it is 
now possible for me to become. It is like 
going back to heaven, after a long absence, 
to know that she was pure—that I was not 
decelved in her. O Margie! Margie! my 
wronged Margie! God forgive me for in- 
dulging such a thought of you!” 

Castrani’s hard face softened a little, as 
he witnessed the utter abandonment of 
the proud man before him. 

“ You may well ask God to forgive you,” 
he said. ‘ You deserve the depths of per- 
dition, for harboring in your heart. a 
thought against the purity of that woman. 
Archer Treviyn, bad she loved me as she 
did you, I would have cut off my right 
hand before I would have entertained a 
suspicion of sin in her! It is true that 
she went North on the same train in 
which I did, but I was not aware of 
it until the journey was ended. Previous 
to that time, I had not seen her for more 
than a fortnight, and I did not know she 
was near me, until in Boston my attention 
was attracted by a crowd of ‘ roughs,’ gath+ 
ered around a Jady and agreyhound. The 
lady had lost her portemonnaie, and the 
crowd made some {nsulting remarks, which 
I took the liberty of resenting; afid when 
I saw the lady’s face, to my amazement, I 
recognized Margaret Harrison!’ 

‘tand you protected her? You gave her 
money, and took her to a place of safety ?” 
said Trevlyn, anxiously. 

‘©Qf course. AsI should have done by 
any other lady~but more especially for 
her. 1 took ber to a hotel, and on the 
morrow saw her start on her journey. I 
would have gone on with her, but she de- 
¢elined my escort.”? 

0, I thank you—I thank you so much! 
I ‘shall be your friend always, for that. 
You will tell me where she is?” 

“No, Teannot.” 

“Cannot? Does that imply that you 
will not?” 


* Tt does.” 

“Then you know her present place of 
sojourn ?” 

“I do. But she does not desira the 
knowledge to become general. I have 
pledged my word to her not to reveal it, 
and tortures could not force it from me, 
Neither is it beyt for you toknow.” —. 

® You are right. It is not. I might be 
unable to hinder myself from seeking her, 
And that could do no good. I know that 
she is innocent. That shall suffice me, 
Only tell me if she is well, and agreeably 
situated 2”? 

“She is both. More, I think she is at 
peace. She is with those who love her.” 

“JT thank you for bearing with me. [ 
shall be happier for kuowing she was uot 
faise tome. Whatever might have caused 
her to break the engagement, it was not 
because she loved another. Good-by, Mr, 
Castrani.” 

He wrung the hand of the Cuban warm- 
Jy, and departed. 





It was an afternoonin May. Everything 

without was smiling and at rest, but Mrs, 
Treviynewas cross and outof humor. Per- 
haps any lady will say that she had suffi- 
elent reason. Everything had gone wrong, 
The cook was sick, and dinner was a fail- 
ure; her dressmaker had disappointed her 
in not finishing her dress for the great ball 
at Mrs. Fitz Noodle’s, that evening; and 
Annie, her maid, was down with one of 
her nervous headaches, and she would be 
obliged to send for a hairdresser. And no 
one cuuld ever curl her hair to look as it 
did under Annie’s skillful management. 
_ Louis Castrani was a guest in the house, 
by Archer’s invitationfor the two gentle- 
men had become friends, warmly and 
deeply atlached to each other, and Mrs, 
Trevlyn could not help fretting over the 
unfortunate condition of her cuisiue. 

She was looking, very cross, as she sat in 
the back parlor, adjoining the tasteful lit- 
tle morning-room, where she spent most of 
her time, aud where the gentlemen were 
in the habit of takiug their books aud 
newspapers, when they desired it quiet. 
If she had known that Mr. Castrani was at 
that moment lying on the lounge, in the 
morning-room, the door of which was 
slightly ajar, she might have dismissed 
that unbecoming frown, and put ber trou- 
bles aside. Mr. Trevlyn entered, just as 


. 
Vg 
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she had for the twentieth time that day 
arrived at the conclusion that she was the 
most sorely afflicted woman in the world, 
and his first words did not tend to give her 
any consolation. 

“J am very sorry, Mrs. Trevlyn, that I 
am to be deprived of the privilege of at- 
tending the ball to-night. It is particularly 
annoying.”’ 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Trevlyn ?”’ 

“Jam obliged to go to Philadelphia on 
important business, and must leave in this 
evening’s train. J did not know of the ne- 
cessity, until a few hours ago.” 

Mrs. Trevlyn was just in the state to be 
wrought upon by trifles. 

“Always business!” she exclaimed, pet- 
tishly. ‘‘Iam sick of the word!’ 

“ Business before pleasure, Mrs. Tray- 
- |yn. But, really, thie is an important 
affair. It is connected with the house of 
Renshaw and Selwyn, which went under 
last week, ‘The firm were under large ob- 
ligations to—” 

Don’t talk business to me, Mr. Trey- 
jyn! I do not understand such things 
neither do I desire to. I only hope it és 
business you are going for!” 

What prompted her to speak in that 
way she could not tell; she felt so irritated 
herself that she was not exactly satisfied 
to see her husband sitting there, so cool 
and self-possessed. And besides, she had 
avery powerful reason for wishing him to 
be present at Mrs. Fitz Noodle’s that even- 
ing. Her old school friend, Miss Georgia 
Ryder, was to be there, and she and Geor- 
gia had been rivals from their earliest 
days, and Mrs. Trevlyn had quite set her 
heart on bringing about a meeting between 
her husband and this less fortunate friend. 
She wanted Georgia to see what a hand- 
some cultivated man she had won. Mr. 
Trevlyn looked at her in some surprise. 

“You only hope it is business?” he 
sald, inquiringly. ‘I do not compre- 
hend.” ‘ : 

-“I might have said that J hoped it was 
not a woman who called you from your 
wife!” ; 

The moment the words were spoken she 

Tepented their utterance, but the mischief 
was already done. He flushed hotly. 
. “Mrs, Trevlyn, 1 shall request you to 
unsay the insinuation conveyed in your 
words, They are unworthy of you, and a 
shame to me.’’. 


“And I shall decline to unsay them. I 
dare affirm they are true enough.” : 

as What do you mean, madam? Iam, I 
trust, a man of honor. You are my wife, 
and I am true to you. I have never loved 
but one woman, and she is dead to me.’? 

This allusion to the old love was ex- 
tremely unfortunate just at this time, for 
Mrs, Trevlyn was just sore enough to be 
deeply wounded by it, and angry enough 
to throw back taunt for taunt. ; 

“A man of honor!’ she ejaculated, 
scornfully. ‘Honor, forsooth! Archer 
Treviyn, do you call yourself that ?”’ 

‘TJ do; and I defy any man living to 
prove the contrary!’ answered Archer, 
proudly. 

“You defy any man. Do you also defy 
any wonlan? Tell me, if you can, whose 
glove this is?” And she pulled from her 
bosom the blood-stained glove, and held it 
up before him. 

He looked at it, flushed crimson, and 
tremUled perceptibly. She laughed scorn- 
fully. : 

“Archer Trevlyn, your guilt is known to 
me! It has been known to me ever since 
the fatal night on which Paul Linmere 
met his death. I was there that night by 
the lonely graveyard. I saw you kixs her 
hand. I heard the dreadful blow, listened 
to the smothered groan, and saw through - 
the weeping gloom the guilty murderer as 
he fied from the scene of crime. When - 
the victim was discovered, I went firat, be- 
cause ] feared he might have left behind 
him something that would fix his identity 
—and sohe had. This glove I found lying 
upon the ground, by the side of the 
wretched victim—marked with the name 
of the murderer—atained with the blood of 
the murdered! I hid it away; I would 
have died sooner than it'should have been 
torn from me, because I was foolish | 
euough to love this man, whose hand was 
red with murder! Archer Treviyn, you 
took the life of Paul Linmere, and thus re- 
moved the last obstacle that stood between 
you and Margaret Harrison!” 

Treylyn’s face had grown white as 


- death while she had been speaking, but it 


was more like the white heat of passion 
than like the pallor of detected guilt, His 
rigid Hips were stern and pale; bis dark 
eyes fairly shot lightnings. He looked st 
bis wife as though he would read ‘her very ’ 
soul. 
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“Alexandrine,” he sald, hoarsely, “you 
believed this of me? ‘You deemed me 
guilty of the crime of murder, and yet you 
Married me? My God?’ 

‘Yes, I married yon. I was not s0 con- 
scientions as your saintly Margaret. She 
would not marry a man who had shed 
blood—even though he had done it for 
love of her!’ 

Trevlyn caught her arm fiercely. 

‘Madam, do you mean to say that this 
shameful story ever came to the ears of 
Margie Harrison ?? 

‘ Yes, she knew it. Itold it to her my- 
selft Kill me, if you like,” she added, see- 
ing his fearfal face; “1s will not be your 
first crime!” 

He forced himself to be calm. 

‘s When did you make this revelation to 
Margaret?” 

‘The night before she left New York— 
the night she was to have gone to the 
opera with you. I deemed it my duty.” I 
did not do it to separate you, though I am 
willing to confess that I desired you to be 
separated, I knew that Margaret would 
sooner die thau marry you, if the kuowl- 
edge of your crime was possessed by her.” 

“and she — Margaret — believed me 
guilty?” . 

‘Why should she not? Any jury of 
twelve impartial men would have commit- 

~ted you on the evidence I could have 
brought. You were in love with Misa 
Harrison, She was under solemn obliga- 
tion to marry Mr. Linmere—~yet she loved 
you. Nothing save his death could re- 
lease her. You were seen at night ina 
lonely graveyard, where none of your kin 
were slumbering.. There, at that hour, the 

, Murder was done, and after its commission 
you stole forth silently, guiltily—fleeing 
when no man purgued. By the side of the 
murdered man was found your glove, 
stained with bis blood; and a little way 
from his dead body a handkerchief, bear- 
ing the single initial ‘A’ Whose name 
commences With that letter? Could any- 
thing be clearer or more conclusive ?” 

‘tAnd you believe me guilty?” 

as I do, ? 

He took a step towards her. She never 
forgot the dreadful look upon his face. 
She thought of it the iast thing before she 
died. = * 


“T scorn to make any explanation, r 
might perhaps clear myself of this foul ac- 


_cusation, but I will make no effort to do 


so. But not another day will I live be 
neath the same roof with the woman who 
belleved me guilty of murder, and yet sunk 
herself so low as to become my wife!” 

“As you please,” she said, defiantly, 
«1 should be quite as happy if it were 
so.” 

He bowed coldly, courteously—~—went out 
and closed the door behind him. The 
sound struck to the heart of his wife like 
aknell. She staggered back.and fell upon 
achair, She would have given her life if 
she could have recalled the last half hour 
of time! 

Had she been' mad? She put her han¢ 
to her forehead—did reason atill linger in 
her brain? She had wounded and an- 
gered him beyond all hope of pardon—him, 
whom in spite of everything, she hei¢ 
more precious than the whole world! She 
had lost his respect—~lost forever all chance 
of winning his love. And she had eagerly 
cherished the sweet hope that sometime 
he might forget the old dream, and turn to 
the new reality, But it was past! 

She forgot all about the ball she had 
been so eager to attend. It never entered 
her mind after Archer had left her. She 
went up to her chamber, and, locking the 
door, threw herself, dressed as she was, on 
the bed. How iong must this continue? 
How long would he remain away? His 
business would not probably keep him 
more than a few days, and then surely he 
would return, And she would throw her- 
‘self at his feet, acknowledge her fault, and 
plead—yes, beg for his forgiveness. Any- 
thing, only to have peace between them 
once more! 

She could not write to him, for he had 
not left his address, The next morning 
she went down to the store, but they knew 
nothing of bis destination, or his probable 
time of absence. So all she could do was 
to return home and wait. 

Is there anything so terrible as this wait- 
ing? The only wonder is that people do 
not go mad under tbe slow tortare. 

A week passed~—ten days—and still he 
did not return, and no tidings of him had 
reached his agonized wile, : 

[v0 BE GONTINUED.} 
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THE LITTLE BLUE JOCKEY. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


EARLY in the season the usually qaiet 
town of W — was all alive with excite- 
mentand gayety. Fine equipages filled its 
thoroughfares, while strangers crowded its 
hotels, keeping the proprietors and their 
supernumerary assistants on the verge of. 
despair with their exactions, only bearing 
up under them through the powerful in- 
eentive of money being lavishly squan- 
dered. 

Besides all this, the wave from the outer 


world had brought into the quiet town a” 


style and elegance in dress usual in fash- 
jonable localities, but astonishing to the 
town’s people, awakening them to a sense 
of their. own deficiencies, and turning 
many a pretty little head with foolish long- 
ings, hitherto unfelt. 

For the first time, except on the most in- 
significant scale, horse-racing had found 
its way to the secluded town. Heretofore 
it had been confined to farmers’ lads 
mounted on miserable grasa-fed specimens 
of equine creation; although it must be 
admitted that Judge Harrie’s son, seated 
in his light sulky behind a fast horse, had, 
occasionally, raced on the road against 
Brack Turner and his celebrated La 
Parcelle. 

Turner was a professional trainer, em- 
ployed on the estate of Mr. Tremaine, the 
magnate, par excellence, of the place on 
grounds puraly mercenary. 

As the first rosy dawn prophesies the 
full effulgence of approaching day, so 
these small beginnings were premonitory 
signs of a mighty “ turf-fever,”’ that rapidly 
increased and culminated in the grand 
races, stirring the great world beyond 
W—, and bringing surging into it men 
of wealth, ladies of fashion, lovers of the 
turf, and a host of speculators, gamblers 
and adventurers. .The great wave swept 
over the little town, and it. searcely knew 
itself... 

Mr. Tremaine, a gentleman “of large 
means, was véry fond of horses, and had 
always kepta number on his place. He 
was somewhat given’ to trading, and un- 
usually fortunate. in his transactions; for 
when he bought horses whose fine points— 
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or, more correctly, latent possibilities of 
fine points—no one else seemed to appre- 
elate, he would, after due care and train- 
ing, part with them on terms extremely 
advantageous to himself. 

There was one little mare bred on his 
place of pedigree that would have led to 
no great expectations on the part of turf- 
men, that early exhibited marked traits, 
She was difficalt to break in, and rebelled 
80 fiercely at work that she was at last 
turned loose, and allowed to roam about 
the place at her own sweet will. 

Occasionally she was called into requl- 
sition by Tom Snow, the groom’s son, 
when sent on some errand, until that 
worthy discovered that the small, irritable, 
nervous mare had remarkable speed; after 
which he surreptitiously led her out at 
night and won many trifling wagers of 
peanuts and grog. 

It so chanced that she waa seen by Brack 
Turner, who at onep’ perceived her great 
capabilities. He damanded a. private in- 
terview with Mr. Tremaine,’ and, as its 
result, was at once inatailed as. Dolly’s 
trainer; whereupon he proceeded to break 
her in and bring out her fine points. 

Many times did Mr. Tremaine meditate, 
parting with her, for ft seemed as if even 
with her patient trainer she never could 
be broken into a steady trot, while the ex- 
pense of keeping Turner was no trifle. On 
the other hand, the trainer prophesied a 
glorious career for Dolly, and held his 
faith in her unshaken, while with great 
earnestness he urged Mr. Tremaine not to 
part with her. 

The event justified his confidence and 
recommended his penetration. Racing 
men came from a distance to see Dolly; 
fabulous prices were offered for her; and 
when a race course was finally laid out in 
the suburbs of the town, she was entered 
in competition with horses of famous 
record. ; : . 

Mr. Tremaine’s only daughter Mai—a 
pretty girl of eighteen, sharing her father’s 
enthusiasm for horses, and herself .a fine 
horse-woman—rechristened her as La Pur- 
celle, and she was no more known as Dolly. 
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On the first day of the races the little 
town was as gay as Rome at carnival time. 
To be sure, there were a few good old- 
fashioned conservative folks who closed 
their blinds aud remained at home in 
shady rooms; but the gay city people 
wielded a mighty influence, and their 
countenance seemed to lend to the whole 
affair an air of respectability, so that even 
grave and sober people were drawn into 
the vortex. 

In one carriage, whirling rapidly through 
a cloud of dust, was seated Mr. Tremaine, 
afatand pompous gentleman whose rubi- 
cund and rather coarse-featured face was 
beaming complacently. His obesity rather 
added to than detracted from a self-im- 
portant air. He wore fine broadcloth; a 
white silk vest, opening low over an ex- 
pansive chest adorned by an embroidered 
shirt-front, op which sparkled a diamond 
of exquisite lustre; a wide-spreading hat, 
refreshingly lined with green, and adorned 
with a scarf of tulle;'a pair of yellow kid 
gloves, stitched with red, drawn tightly 
over his little podgy hands; and sleeve- 
studs of euormous dimensions, represent- 
ing with the finest touches of the gold- 
amith’s art-heads of his equine idols. 
“Like ‘his: friend Mr. Tracy, who was 
geated beside him, and who shared hia 

_faith In La Purcelle, he wore on the left 
breast of bis coat a rosette of bine and 
maroon ribbons. 

Opposite to these two.gentlemen was a 
boy of some fourteen years, but small and 
slightly built for bis age, possessing a 
face, however, remarkably. spirited and in- 
telligent. Sunny hair fell in curling rings 
over his broad forehead, aud was sur- 
mounted by a-Jjockey’s hat of blue and 
maroon, set jauntily on to one side; « fine 
color lighted his thin cheek and deepened 
the scarlet in lips arched like Cupid's bow; 
and there was inimitable drollery and 
humor in hig merry blue eyes, that changed 
in expression with every thought that 
chased through his active young brain, 
Now and then he slyly atretched out his 
limbs to admire his silken hose, and com- 
placently patted his knee-breeches of pale 
blue satin, stashed over linings of maroon- 
color silk, or his jacket of the same mate- 
rials, heavy with embroidery. 

Thus attired, he reminded one of noth- 
ing so much as one of those pretty pages 


of medisval days—perhaps vf noble birth, 
the pet of some fair queen of love and 
pbeauty—learning in her courts chivalrous 
devotion to her sex, ere going forth into 
the world to learn of grim and armed 
knights sterner lessons of combat and 
warfare. 

This was the boy known as “ The Little 
Blue Jockey.” 

Driving out one day, with old Snow the 
groom seated beside him, Brack Turner 
had discovered him. The little urchin, 
with a very dirty face, had crossed his 
path, vaulted over a fence at a single 
bound, turned a somersault in the grass, 
and risen to his feet with a laugh of tri- 
umph, to spring upon the back of a colt 
free in the meadow, there to cling likea 
monkey, notwithstanding the celt’s frantic 
behaviour, till they both roles over in the 
grass together. . : 

“Who in the name of mischief is that?” 
demanded Turner. 

*©Q, one of them wild Irish!’ was the 
careless reply of Snow, who prided himself 
to an unreasonable degree on is Yankee 
origin. 

‘¢Come here with you, boy!’ shonted 
Turner. 

The specimen approached. 

' “ Now, then, what’s your name, ir? 

“That's a conundrum, and perhaps you 
will have to give it up,” replied the boy, 
with a saucy shake of the head. “ Besides, 
I don’t pick up acquaintances, but only 
associate with quality that are introduced 
fo me by the minister, the governor, or 
some of my friends.”’ 

“Phe d—l! Where do you live, I’d like 
to know?” 

‘Just wherever I happen to be. At 
present I’m living here, you observe ;” 
with the slightest touch of Milesian brogue 
in his young sweet voice. 

“Who is your mother ?”’ 

“ You've just said it, old cove. As near 
as I can make out, she is my mother.” 

“Now see here, have done with this 
fooling?’ cried Turner, impatiently. “ rm 
talking to you for your own good. I want 
to know how old you are, and how much 
you weigh.” 

‘The dickens, you do! ,Cool and salu- - 
brious! Well, P’m the same age as my 
twin brother that died, and weigh as much 
as my shadow. How is that for high?” 
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* You're & provoking cub! You'd listen 
to reason if you bad any sense in you.” 

“Don’t go off on your ear, old fellow!’ 
cried the boy, putting his arms akimbo, 
and eyeing Turner with an innocent smile. 
“ But are you reason ?” 

“ He’s got you there, Turner,” laughed 
the groom. 

Turner deigned no reply. 

** Would you like a lot of money, boy?” 
asked he. 

“Shoot your money! You wouldn’t be 
after giving it to me, even if you had it?’ 

“You could earn it.” 

“And spend it, too, you bet!’ 

“Pm # horse-trainer, and you're the 
boy I’d like for a jockey, to ride the pret- 
tiest creature ever. you set your two eyes 
on. What do yop say to that?” 

“T say bally for ypu, old fellow! and 
now you talk like a-man and a brother! 
Give us your paw, and it’s a bargain. My 
mother may uot like the business, but 
she’ll find the money convenient to have,” 

“Then you've got a mother?” 

“To be sure I have; she lives just be- 
yond,” replied the boy, nodding his head 
toward a small house ata little distance. 
“ Come and hold out your inducements to 
her, if you’re in earnest.” 

» Ina few moments they reached the poor 

shanty, where they found a frail-looking 

woman bending over washtubs.. The 

trainer explained his business, and the 
. Weary mother listened and hesitated. 

“Its no horse that could throw the 
likes of him,’’ said she, witha smile of 
motherly pride. “But it’s meself don’t 
like to throw. him in the way of ‘tempta- 
tion, and the rough life he’d lead with 
bad men and boys.” 

“But mighty good pay he’d get, I 
guess,” put in the groom, artfully. 

“Shure it’s pay we need,” sighed the 
overworked, underpaid woman, ‘‘ Jamie 
is a good boy, and willing to work at every 
odd job that comes to hand; and when he 
can’t get work it’s help me to iron he will, 
no matter who laughs. But for all that, 
it’s starving we're like to, be. 3 

“Then he may go?’?- 

“Shure there’s no help for it, and luck 
go with him!’ decided the mother, with 
the logic of suffering and necessity. 

So the bargain was made. Jamie's face 
was washed, and he stepped into the 
buggy and drove off with the trainer. 


t 


Half an hour later he was weighed in 
the stables, and presented to Mr. Tremaine 
as the jockey who shoald ride La Parcelle 
to victory. 

‘“* Highty-seven pounds,’ commented Mr, 
Tremaine; “that’s two pounds more than 
the regulations require for three-year olds. 
But we'll have the weight all right. He’ll 
do.” 

The bright pretty boy at once became a 
prime favorite with Miss Mai. She laughed 
at his slang till he dropped the use of it, 
encouraged: him to read aud study, and 
stirred up his ambition, till the coming 
races became to him, as to her, a matter 
of vital interest. 

She entered heart and soul into the pro- 
spective triumphs of La Parcelle, and had 
laughingly declared that no one should 
excel her rider in appearance, Her dainty 
fingers, then, had fashioned the suit in 
which Jamie was now apparelled. He had 
dressed at the house, and Miss Mai’s little 
fingers had adjusted the ribbons and put 
on finishing touches ere she had stepped 
into the carriage, and driven off with her 
mamma and two young lady guests. 

“We have concluded to drive out on the 
track, Jamie, and see the races. from the 
carriage,” -had been her parting words. 
“See, here are the blue ribbons I must 
present to the victorious ‘horse at the 
home-stretch. Remember, it would break 
my heart should I be called on to fasten 


‘them to the headstall of: any bat ‘La Pur- 


celle.’ And Miss Mal, his queen of love 
and bequty,"had actually kissed him. Ah 
well, he could, die for. that kisal 

The day. had beeu like a day of fairy- 
land. After exercising La Purcelle in the 
morning, he had dined at the gréat house, 
and. been served from alilver dishes, and 
eaten off of plates on which were painted 
beautiful clusters of fruit and sroupe of 
flowers. 

“You miustn’t get your neck broken; 
you monkey you,” cried Mr. Tremaine, 
suddenly breaking in on his reyery, and 
playfully chucking him under the chin. 

‘No danger of breaking.a neck that was 
born to wear a rope round it,” langhed 
Jamie. 

“What will the “boys Bay, Jamie, to 
you?” 

“They'll envy me,” replied. the. ‘boy, 
complacently stroking his gay attire, ‘as 
much as Joseph's brethren did. bis coat of 
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many colors, and wish they dared roll me 
into a mudhole.” 

‘*Well, well, there is some difference in 
a toilet: made in a fair lady’s dressing-room 
and those of the stables. Jump out with 
you—here we are!” 

Jamie quickly vanished, and the gentle- 
men left the carriage to mingle in the 
crowd, 

The seats were already filled, and the 
entire scene was one of the utmost gayety. 
The first race was to be a handicap for all 
ages, one mile stretch. The horses were 
now brought on to the track, and their 
appearance greeted by the crowd with ex- 
cited murmurs of admiration. First came 
the favorite of the day, “Bold Pioneer,” 
a powerful six-year old, mounted by a 
jockey weighing ope hundred and ten, 
wearing orange and green. Last of all 
came La Purcelle, mounted by her little 
blue jockey, his head bent in serious 
attention as he listened to the last earnest 
instructions of the trainer. 

There was no end of laughing and chat- 
ting; up went opera-glasses, fans were 
lightly waved, Ladies gayly: exchanged 
beta with their cavaliers of smoking-caps, 
slippers or cigars against bouquets, bon- 
bons, gloves, or other trifles dear to feminin- 
ity, going by whim and fancy oftener than 
probability. More anxious gamesters reg- 
fstered heavier stakes, too much engrossed 
by their risks to enjoy the occasion in 
the light-hearted fashion of their fair 
nelghbors. 

At the first attempt the flag fell toa 
glorious start, Rowdy, a four-year-old geld- 
ing, being the first to pass the string, while 
the others were well up, and La Purcelle 
formed the rear guard. As they rounded 
the turn Bold Pioneer shot to the front. 

Sv far, following the trainer’s directions, 
Little Blue Jockey had by no means per- 
mitted La Purcelle to show her full speed ; 
but as they neared the upper turn the 
beautiful little creature struck out with 
a speed that was simply amazing—like an 
arrow from the tight-drawn bow -—-shot 
past all other competitors, easily about to 
pass Bold Pioneer, and the race virtually 
won, as all could see at a glance, when—O 
Heaven, what a sight! Bold Pioneer and 
La Purcelle were both down, kicking and 
struggling. The green and orange jockey, 
havirg sprung to his feet, was rubbing his 
shins and shaking off dust, while the little 


blue jockey lay under the cruel feet of the 
rushing horses. 

The scene was one of terror. A cry of 
horror burst from the affrighted crowd; 
ladies even fainted. The horses were 
stopped, and their riders gazed back with 
curious awful eyes at the little blue jockey, 
who did not stir. In a moment Brack 
Turner sprang forward, caught the child 
up in his strong arms, and carried him 
out. To still the excitement he almost 
immediately reappeared to announce that 
the little jockey was not much hurt, but 
frightened, and receiving all needful atten- 
tion from a skillful sargeon who had 
offered his services. He also announced 
that the races would continue, the handi- 
cap for all ages being postponed to the 
last, and only La Purcelle withdrawn. 

A great sigh of relief from the ladies 
and hearty cheers from the men greeted 
this information. Racing men were heard 
complaining of the faulty construction of 
the course, and pronouncing the abrupt 
turns dangerous, till the entrance of the 
horses created a diversion, and the painful 
excitement died out. : 

Once more laughing voices were heard 
as the coming race was eagerly discussed. 
It was to be a handicap hurdle race over 
eight hurdles, two mile stretch; and in the 
admiration called forth by the beautifal 
appearance of the noble animals, and the 
excitement of betting, is it to be wondered 
that the unfortunate opening episode was 
all but forgotten? 

But underneath the seats where the gay 
crowds were assembled, sight and thought 
engrossed by the glorious race, it was cool 
and shady. Here, protected from the glare 
of the sun, ouly a blanket from the sta- 
bles between him and the bare ground, lay 
Jamie. Over him bent a surgeon, anx- 
iously examining his condition. ; 

One poor woman, in faded garments, 
whose voice had uttered a piercing shriek 
heard above the general confusion, had 
tottered out there, and was bending in au 
agony of grief over her only child. There 
he lay moaning on the ground, his bright 
maroon ribbons soiled with duat, his blue 
satin suit stained in many places with 
crimson blood, and his face, begrimed 
and bleeding, distorted in an agony of 
pain, 

Whata sight! and just overhead the gay 
crowds laughing, chatting and forgetting- 
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Can she—the heartbroken mother—ever 
Sorget? 

Mr. Tremaine was not a eruel man, 
although supremely selfish. His first anx- 
jety had been for La Purcelle, the beautl- 
ful creature of so many of bis hopes and 
dreams. A veterinary surgeon had pro~ 
nounced her with no permanent injury, 
only unfit for the course to-day. His sec- 
ond thought was for the little jockey; and 
approaching the group under the steps, he, 
too, bent over Jamie, to start back, shocked 
and horrified, as he realized that the shat- 
tered little life was going out. 

“Is there no hope?” 

The surgeon shook his head. He had 
done nothing, but then there was nothing 
tobe done. No need to add to the poor 
boy’s pain by moving him. Where could- 
he be more comfortable, with those cruel 
tortures of bones driven back into tender 
flesh and on to quivering nerves by those 
relentless hoofs? One could not be 80 


cruel as to wish the young spirit to linger 
in the poor suffering little body. 

His dying ears caught the words of the 
trainer, as he, too, joined the group: 

“ Bold Pioneer isn’t hurt, nor his jockey 
neither. They’re on the track again now.” 

*T’ve no heart to hear abont it, ‘Turner; 
our poor Jamie is dying.” 

The sound of loud cheering from with- 
out reached the dulled ears, and a light 
shone in the rapidly glazing eyes, while 
the boy even made a faint attempt to raise 
his body, as he muttered: : 

“ Bold Pioneer has beat—I know he has! 
Dear Miss Mai said it would break her 
heart! O, I’m so sorry—so sorry !”? 

‘Hush?’ sobbed a woman's voice, ina 
broken whisper. ‘* Don’t think about the 
races now, mamma’s darling. You are 
dying, Jamie dear. O try to pray—ask 
Christ to receive your soul! | 

But her words fell on insensate ears—for 
the Utile blue jockey was dead. 
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THE MAD STUDENT. 
' And How he made me a Victim. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


WE were a jolly set of fellows, wa thir 
teen who. boarded at Mrs. Fondlake’s 
around on Blank Street. There were nine 
compositors from the ‘* Morning Glory’? 
office, two reporters from the “‘ Old Flag,” 
and Temple and I represented the “ Dem- 
ocralic Guide,” or the local page thereof. 
Yes, even, Mrs. Fondlake admitted that we 
were ‘good boys,’ which meant with her 
that we paid our board promptly, came in 
without undue noise, never got intoxicated, 
and always ate her tough beefsteak and 
watery potatoes without murmuring. 

Really, we were fourteen, but we never 
counted the other man as any part or parcel 
of our ‘“‘gang.”. How he came to the 
house we never knew, but if he had not 
been there before us, we should have 
planned to oust him. He was a tall slim 
man, Roman nose, black eyes and hair, and 
there were days at a time when he came 
and went without exchanging a word, We 
finally came to ignore his presence alto- 
gether, and to look upon him as we did 
upon the familiar earthern teapot, minus 
half its handle, but valuable to Mrs. Fond- 
Jake because her grandmother had used it 
fifty years before. | 

We were not .selfish or disrespectful. in 
adopting this course toward Ellis. He 
drove us into it, Mm fact. When a man 
comes in, sits and thinks until the bell 
tings, eats his food like amachine, uses the 
table-cloth to wipe his mouth, mutters to 
himself about drugs, knives, forceps and 
surgical operations, never replying to a 
“good-morning” or a question about the 


Weather, how can one be saciable with him r. 


‘or how can one treat him like a brother? 


I had been at Mrs. Fondlake’s all of two 
months before I found out about Ellis. He 
got pinched for funds one day, and selected 
me out from the rest to do him the favor 
of advancing an “ X” for a week or ten 
days. He made the request in an absent 
way, muttering to himself about a new and 
wonderful table, and was going off without 
the money when I called him to take it. . 

“ Now, see here, Ellis,’ I commenced, 
holding the bank notes between my fingers, 
**T’ll Jet you have the money on one condi- 
tion. Iwautto know what you are doing 
in New York, and why in the old Harry 
you can’t answer acivil question? Further, 
what have you gotin your head about med- 
icine or surgery which keeps you muttering 
about such things all the time?” 

“JT don’t mind telling you, of course tT 
don’t,” be replied, in a.dreamy way. . “I 
came here from Wisconsin to attend a med- 
ical college—to graduate as a physician, 
surgeon and chemist. I don’t get along as 
I would like to. I study bard, never lose 
a lecture or take an hour to myself, and yet 
Idon’t get along. I have had enough of 
theory, but not enough practice. I want 
some subject, some man who is willing to 
let me experiment on him a little,” 

T laughed at.the idea, but checked myself 


‘as I caw that I was wounding his feelings. 


I could see that he was not, quite right in 


‘his mind, and Idid not wish to add to his 


troubles. I gave him the money | with a 
promise that he might ‘experiment. on me 
eome day, and he. enddenly grew confiden- 
tial. a 
“Pi tell you a sacral? he. whis red, 
coming up close to me, “a great secret 
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which ypu must never divulge to any 
human béing. I bave a room on the third 
floor of No. — Maiden Lune—a room which 
I have filtted up to experiment there in 
chemistry, and to study anatomy. I have 
some wonderful things there, and if you. 
have any interest in such matters, I should - 
like to have you call up some night. It’s 
room number 29.” - 

I promised that I would do s0, and only 
saw Ellis twice during the next week. He 
then acted so much like a lunatic that I 
wondered how he had escaped the attention 
of the police. He hardly recognized me, 
muttering about “wonderful invention— 
painless death—tables—laughing gas,” ete. 
I made up my mind that he would soon be 
in a lunatic asylum, and that it was a case 
of too much brain work, 

The third night after, which was Thure- 
day night, Temple and I were sent to a 
locality near No. 281 to reporta case of 
murder. After having secured a) facta, he 
had to jog along seven or eight blocks to 
attend a ward caucus or some sort of polit- 
ical meeting, and I was free to return to 
the office and write up. It struck me all at 
once that I would pay a vistt to Ellis’s room. 
I detailed our conversation to Temple, told 
him what I intended, and a3 bis own curi- 
osity was somewhat aroused, he agreed to 
drop in as he came along back, expecting 
that he should return within an hour at 
the furthest. 

I had no difficulty in reaching Ellis’s 
room, the doorof which waslocked. There 
was a strong smell of drugs and chemicals 
in the hall, and I wondered how the man 
could endure the odor. He opened the- 
door a little in answer to my knock, but I 
had to repeat my name three or four times 
before he seemed to recognize me. 

“Ah! excuse me!” he exclaimed, open- 
ing the dooratlast. ‘* Walk right in—glad 
to see you. I’ve wanted you all the even- 
ing, and ama thousand timea obliged for 
the call. I keep the door locked all the 
time, as there are hundreds of students 
prowling around olghts, aad some of them 
might steat some of my secrets!” 

The room was a large one, a partition 
having been torn out and two rooms thrown 
into one. Everything seemed to have bean 
flung into the room and left lying just 
where it fell. There were large bottles, 

- Jugs, jars, phials, dentist’s tools, surgeon’s 
toola, and a hundred other things, piled up ° 


on shelves, setting on chairs, lytag tu the 
corners, 4 

“You couldn’t expect me to have a par. 
lor here,” remarked Ells, noticing how 
observant I was. “I have to make experi- 
ments, deal in ucids and other nasty things, 
and it would be useless to attempt to keep 
the room in order.” 

I lighted my pipe to do away with the 
smell, and after a few words of conversa- 
tion the student Invited me to the other 
end of the room, where stood a table about 
seven feel long and three feet wide. It was 
stoutly made, and the work was creditabie 
to the mechanic, I saw that several clasps 
and bands made of wrought Iron, and per- 
haps three inches wide, were fastened to 
the table, but these I merely noticed. As 
I stood surveying the table, Ellis said: 

"J wont wait for you to ask me what itis 
for. Now, every well-posted man knows 
that surgeons labor under great difficulty 
while performing delicate operations, be- 


-cause the patient, from pain or nervousness, 


is always moving a little, even when under 
the most powerful drug. Now, I have in- 
vented this table to obviate these difficul- 
ties. The patient once stretched out, these 
clasps and bands are made fast about his 
ankies and arms, and he must remain guiet 
whether or no |’? 

The idea was so ridiculous, and Ellis 
spoke with such warmtl, that I could not 
refrain from laughing. He took offence 
right away, aud when I saw it, I stopped 
laughing and pretended to believe that he 
had a fine thing. 

“If J only had some one who would 
stretch out for & moment and let me see if 
the clasps were properly adjusted—~if—if?” 

“ Ol as to that, I’ll be the patient,” I re- 
plied, rather anxious to propitiate him, 
even if he were crazy. 

I took off my coat, removed my boots—he 
suggested the latter—and stretched out 
with a langh. There'were two gas-burners 
in the room, making it very light, and [ . 
could not help but notice how nervous and 
excited the man was as he proceeded to 
fasten me. He fitted the clasps over my 
ankles—they fitted exactly—and then 
hauled my arma back until the elbows were 
on a line with my shoulders, and ¢hea fast- 
ened them. Stepping back and surveying 
me he asked: 

* Gan you move leg or arm?” ; 

I attempted to, in vain, and informed him 
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that I was as firmly fast as one could be. 

“That's it! Hal haf ha! That's it— 
that’s what Pve long wanted?’ yelled the 
man, dancing about and clapping bis hands 
together. “‘NowI can make my experi- 
ments on a human being!” 

That moment I would have given a year’s 
salary to have been off the table. J saw 
his madness in his eyes and actions, and I 
feared for my life. But I was determined 
not to let him get an inkling of my anxiety. 

“©! come Ellis, unfasten the clasps and 
let me get up,’ I remarked, in a coaxing 
tone. “Your table is a very valuable in- 
yention, but you ought to provide it with a 
cushion.” 

He was busy at the bottles, and made no 
reply. He searched about for two or 
three minutes, and then he exclaimed, 
“Goodl? and camé over to me with a 
phial in one hand and a sponge in the 
other. 

“This,” he commenced, as he wet the 
sponge, ‘is nitrous oxide gas, or laughing 
gas. It is a new thing, and {fs said to bea 
fine substitute for chloroform, especially 
in dental operations. I shall now proceed 
to experiment a little.” 

“Get back, you fool!’ I shouted, as he 
came near. ‘$Don’t you know that you 
may kill me with your infernal stuf? Take 
it away, and release me as quick as you 
cant? 

“Laughing gas is only fatal when ad- 
ministered in inordinate quantities,’ he 
continued, his voice never changing at all. 
“After through with this, ll show you 
how chloroform works.”’ 

I shouted “help! help!’ as he came 
nearer, but then remembered that all the 
other rooms were deserted, and that there 
was not one chance in a thousand of my 
cries being heard on the street, Then I 

- tried to reason with him, but he suddenly 
pressed the sponge over my mouth, held 
my head, and in a moment I began to feel 
the effects of the stuff. I felt my head 
grow large, had no more care, and soon 
dropped off in a dream. 

All of a sudden I felt.as if some one 
were tearing my jaws apart, s0 great was 
the pain, and the next moment I opened 
my eyes to see that the madman had 
jerked out one of my teeth! He held it up 
before me, laughed as if greatly pleased, 
and then muttered ; 

‘‘Bine—very fine—only I should have 


e 
kept him, under the influence about twenty 
seconds longer.”’ ‘ 

Suffering great pain, and now thoroughly 
cognizant of my unpleasant situation, I 
struggled and, shouted, but all to no pur- 
pose. Then I suddenly remembered that 
Temple had agreed to stop for me on his 
way back. As near as I could make-out, I 
had been in the room about half an hour, 
and Temple might soon be along, if the 
meeting was as unimportant an affair ag he 
had looked for. But suppose he were de- 
tained another hour—two houre—forgot to 
stop as he went by! 

Ellis again approached me, having a bot- 
tle and sponge as before. The smell of 
ebloroform came to my nostrils, and again 
I begged and eutreated. him to let me off. 

‘Chloroform is a fine thing—a very fine 
thing!’ he muttered, paying no attention 
to my words. “It takes only a little to 
produce a death-sleep. But I must not go 
as far as that. I only want total uncon- 


’ sclousness for five or ten minutes.” 


“Tf you will let me get up, J’ll pass this 
all over as a joke, and give you a hundred 
dollars?’ I exclaimed, as I saw that he | 
waa going to put me under the influence 
of the drug. 

He made no reply, but seized me by the 
hair with one hand, and with the other 
held the dampened sponge to my nose. I 
fought against the influence all I could, 
bat I had to breathe at last, and it was not 
three minutes before my senses were leay- 
ing me. Itried to shout, but my voice died 
away. I tried to catch the madman’s eye, 
bat I saw a dozen men standing over me 
instead of.one, and my eyes closed, and I 
was unconscious. = 

“There! you are all right again, and Pil 
bet a hundred dollars to one that you never 
felt the lance atall! Come, now, did you!” 

It was the student who was speaking. 
My eyes unclosed, but there was a terrible 
roaring in my head, and it was several 
minutes before I could make out what he 
meant. I then ascertained that he had 
pricked a-vein in my arm and was bleeding 
me! I could feel the blood running away, 
and felt considerably weakened. 

‘That is one of the firat lessons which 
a physician must learn,” remarked Ellis, 
cutting away coat and shirt, and bandaging 
thearm. “Icould weaken him toa baby’s 
strength, if I wished, but I must save him 
—I have more experiments.” 
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More experiments! 

My heart sank like alamp of lead. What 
about Temple? Whydidn'thecome? He 
was coming! I heard a step on the atairs, 
and my heart bounded with hope. It came 
up one, two, thrée steps, hesitated, and I 
saw that Ellis also heard it, His face as~ 
sumed a crafty expression, and he walked 
softly to the door, locked it and pocketed 
the key. Then, as we listened, the un- 
known retreated down the stairs, and again 
I was at the mercy of the madman, 

What would he do next? 

I was free to move my head this way 
and that, and I watched him as he han- 
died the bottles and surgical instruments. 
He was five or ten minutes fussing around, 
but Jast found what he desired. 

% Half the burts which humanity receive 
are wounds which require needle and 
thread,’’ he said to himself, as he threaded 
a shining needle, stuck it into my clothing, 
and then went and brought a sharp knife. 
And then, as he looked me over, holding 
the knife ready for use, he continued: 

“TJ only want a small clean cut to prac- 
tise on—one which wili take about four 
stitches. Where shall I have it?” 

Isaw what he intended, but dared not 
protest, for fear that he would give me 
something to render me unconscious; per- 
haps get in a passion and stab me. He at 
length decided to take the calf of my leg. 
Rolling up my pants, he made everything 
ready, and then gaye me acut which made 
me yell with pain. 

“Splendid! splendid!” he shouted, wip- 
ing off the blood. ‘It ought to be more 
jagged for one to make a real first-class 


display of surgery, but then, this will do. 


on this. When 1 come to amputate the 
arm, L shall work to make a nice job of 
it Y 

I shouted as loud as I could, struggled 
until] exhausted, and offered him al} the 
gold in New York if he would set me free. 
But he made no reply, and did not hesitate 
fora moment. The needle made me groan 
at every stitch, but he pushed it throngh, 
drew the edges of the cut together, cut off 
the thread, and then stood back and sur- 
veyed bis work, as if well satisfied. Ho 
then looked all around the room, walked 
up and down as if puzzled, and finally re- 
marked: 

“Yes, Pil try it!) Five drops of Prussic 
acid is said to be sufficient to kill the 


strongest man in five minutes. 
him five drops.” 

I shouted until the room echoed, and yet 
not one of the pedestrians below made the 
least halt, nor did Ellis himself seem to re- 
alize that I was using my voice. He stood 
upon an empty carboy, to get down a bot- 
tle from the top shelf, and then I watched 
him as he partly filled a spoon with water, 
and dropped into it five drops of the deadly 
poison. He brought bottle and all as he 
came to me, and set the bottle on the table 
close to my head, 

The man seemed to have concluded that 
I would shut my teeth and resist, for he 
seized me by the hair in a savage way, and 
then made a dash at my mouth with the 
spoon. By a quick turn of the head I 
made him spill the contents of the spoon 
on my cheek, and the same movement 
knocked the bottle off and broke it intoa 
hundred pieces. Seeing the ruination of 
his plans, Ellis struck me four or five times 
with his fist, and then went off to his bot- 
tles again. 

Would Temple come? I judged it had 
been two hours since I entered the room, 
and surely my friend could not be detained 
much longer. His artival was my only . 
hope. If he did not come,‘Ellis would ex- 
periment me to death in another hour. 
Temple would find the door locked, but I 
meant to.shout to him, and then depend 
on him to burst in the door, or run down 
and get a policeman. 

“Amputation is the main thing in sur- 
gery,’ muttered Ellis, coming forward. 
“A job well done saves @ life; poorly done 
the patient dies!” 

He came closer, felt of my legs and arms, 
and finally pushed up my coatsleeve and 
shirt as far as the iron band which held ~ 
the arm. He could not get quite to the 
elbow, and so remarked to himself that he 
would amputate the arm at the wrist! If 
he did it I would be a dead man in fifteen 
minutes. I knew that he had no practical 
knowledge of surgery, and the pain itself 
would be more than I could stand. 

“ Let's see,” mused Ellis, his hand up 
to his head. ‘‘I want the saw, bandages, 
knife, needle, thread, and a dish of water. 
I must cut the flesh to the bone, turn back 
the skin so as to leave a flap, and then saw 
through the bone.” 

It was awful to'think of it, and I yelled 
until faint, and swayed my body until I 


I'll give 
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nearly upset the table. He seemed to fear 
that help might come, and came running 
up with his chloroform again, rendering 
me unconscious in three or four minutes, 





“* He’a all right—he’s coming to; just let 
him alone.’® ; ; 

I heard the words as if they had been 
spoken a long way off; there was a terrible 
pain in my head, my eyelids felt as if 
weighted, and when I at last lifted them, 
three or four men were standing around 
me—Temple, two policemen, and a sur- 
geon. I was carried down stairs, sent 
home, and no explanations were made un- 
til the next day, 
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Then Temple told me that the meeting 
delayed him; that, remembering his prom- 
ise, he had come back that way, eame up 
stairs, and bad just reached the door, when 
Ellis came out after a dish of water. Tem- 
ple caught sight of me on the table, and 
was about to rush in, when the madman 
locked the door on him. It was only a 
moment’s work to call the officers, who 
kicked in the door just as Ellis was ready 
to use his knife. He attacked the officers, 
and it was only after a hard fight that he 
was handenffed and marched off, being 
sent, after a day or two, to an insane 
asylum, where he yet remains. 4 
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THE MAGIO GLASS: 
—~OR,— 
DETECTING A MURDERER. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


Tuerex had been a murder down at Col- 
ville—acold-blooded murder the despatch 
said—and I was detailed to go down and 
work up the case. 

It was my trade—or profession then— 
hunting down thieves and murderers, and 
Thad been so long at the business that a 
telegram announcing a murder was taken 
as coolly as if the despatch had related to 
some ordinary happening. 

Before noon I was at Colville, It wasa 
little hamlet about twenty miles from New 
York, and three miles off the railroad. I 
had answered the despatch before leaving 
New York, and they were therefore ex- 
pecting me. As I landed on the platform 
a farmer came up and faquired my name, 
and I was requested to take a seat in his 
one-horse wagon for a drive to the village. 
He was greatly excited over the murder, 
and we had only got started when he com- 
menced talking. 

Isoon learned that it was 8 woman who 
had been murdered—a rich old spinster 
named Miss Willlams. She was a Woman 
about fifty-five years old, living in the best 
house in the village, and being possessed 
‘of quite a large fortune. She had never 
‘been married, but years before had adopted 
a8 boy who was now a young man of twenty. 
These two, with a couple of servants, made 
up the family. 

“It was an awfal thing!” said the far- 
mer, as he saw that I was interested. ‘‘ It 
ie supposed that she was murdered about 
midnight, though it might have been an 
hour later. At least, when they found 
her, soon after daylight, she was cold and 
stiff. 

“And how was it done?” 

‘¢Q, that’s plain to be seen,” he replied; 
‘she slept alone in a bedroom on the first 
floor, and the murderer went in and beat 
her over the head with an iron bolt—the 
King-bolt of a wagon. Her skull is crushed 
in, and her face isa horrible sight. We 
left the body just as we found it, and no 


one has been allowed inside the door, as 
we wanted you to find everything just as 
the murderer left them.” 

““The young man and the servants?” [ 
inquired. 

‘*Q, they are as innocent as you or I! 
he promptly answered. ‘It was the young 
man Tom who first discovered the murder, 
and it would have made you weep to see 
him take on and tear his hair. It took 
two men to hold him at first.”’ 

“Tt did, eh?” I answered, slowly; and 
I went to thinking, and let the farmer talk” 
himself tired. Asa general rale I do not 
believe that the most violent outbursts of 
grief denote the greatest sorrow. I won- 
dered if thera could have been such a bond 
of love between the young man and theold 
woman that he should teaphis hair and go. 
crazy over her death, especially when her 
demise put him in possession of ali her 
property? Then he was the first to dis- 
cover the murder—that was a mark against 
him in my mind. I can't tell you why, 
except 80 far as I have told you sbove, 
but before we reached Colville I had made 
up my mind that Tom Williams (he had 
taken her name) was the murderer. 

There was a crowd in the yard and 
around and in the house. All business in 
the village was suspended for the day, and 
the people were waiting my arrival. As 
soon as I ascertained that the room had 
not been disturbed, I shut the door, re- 
quested the selectmen of the village to 
turn all the people out and bolt the doors 
against them; and then I inquired the do- 
mestic habits of the deceased, her state of 
health, how much money ehe generally 
kept by her, if any, and from her I dropped 
off on to Tom and the servants. 

I learned that the family always retired 
at nine o’clock. If Tom was out, 28 was 
frequently the case, the front door was left 
unlocked for him to come in. He was not 
considered a bad young man, but he drank 
alittle, smoked a good deal, wore good 
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clothes, and might be classed under the 
head of “fast.” As for the servants, I had 
seen them, and that was enough. Without 
asking them a word, I would have taken 
my oath that they were innocent. 

Tom had been taken in by a neighbor, 
and waa out of the way. I asked to see 
his room, and one of the servants was 
called in to show me up stairs. The room 
was just as he left it in the morning. 1 
Jearned from the servayt, who was a very 
talkative female, that Tom’s usual hour of 
rising was at seven o’clock, when breakfast 
was ready. It was in July, and on that 
morning he was up and dressed and discov- 
ered the murder before five o’clock, day- 
light coming about half past four. He 
had planned no journey; had not left his 
bed on account of sickness; had not been 
disturbed, and yet he had left it. Lexam- 
ined the bed. The clothing was turned 
down aud the bed was somewhat disturbed. 
You would have said that some one had 
occupied it all night; but after a moment’s 
scrutiny I made up my mind that Tom bad 
merely sat down on the bed, with his feet 
on the floor, He had sat there fora long 
time, making a plain dent in the bed, and 
he had not once stretched out on the sheet. 
He had not sat there to read, because the 
table was too far away. What then? He 
had,sat there to ponder, I guessed. No 
one knew the hour when he came in the 
previous night, because all were asleep; 
but he said it was at half past nine. 

In working up a case I always had a 
theory, and -I worked to prove that my 
theory was right. If 1 failed, then I took 
another theory and worked at that. My 
theory in this case was that Tom was the 
murderer, and I started to proveit. Gving 
down stairs, I entered the bedroom. The 
corpse was a ghastly sight. The blows had 
been dealt with terrible force, and any one 
of the four or five would have been fatal. 
The body was in its nightdress, lying on 
the bed, and I was not long in ascertain- 
ing that it had been placed there after 
death, or after insensibility. 

There was blood on’ the bed, on the wall, 
and on the carpet. Ths first stains were at 
the further end of the room, near a lounge, 
but the carpet being of a dull red, the vil- 
lagers had not noticed them. Getting 
down on my hands and kuees, I found that 
acorner of the carpet had been loosened; 
and turning it back, I discovered two or 


three bank notes on the floor. This, then, 
had been a hiding-place for her money. 
The servants said she had several hundred 
dollars in the house, bat they had no idea 
of where she had hidden it. It was not 
natural that she should put so much con- 
fidence in them. 

I decided that the murderer crept in, 
tore up the carpet, and was discovered as 
he was seizing the money. The old lady 
had got out of bed aud approached him, 
and was struck down as they stood together 
in the corner. This was yet another evi- 
dence against Tom. Had she awoke to 
discover a stranger in the room, she would 
not have left her bed—or the chances were 
against it—and she certalnly would have 
been struck down near it, instead of after 
reaching the corner. She had been killed 
in the corner, and then her body placed on 
the bed—I was sure of it. 

Ie I had wanted any further evidence 
against Tom, I found it about the corpse. 
From the finger nail of the index finger of 
the right hand waved three. or four blue 
threads—tiny little things, which a hun- 
dred pairs of eyes would have passed over. 
There was a split in the nail, aud it had 
caught a coat-sleeve and torn the little 
threads out. They told me that Tom had 
a blue blouse coat, and then I knew that 
she had torn the threads out as she 
clutched him in her dying struggles. : 

‘Well, what do you think?’ inquired 
the selpetmen, as 1 finished my examina- 
tion. 

“T want lo see Tom,’ I answered. 

“Why, merciful heavens! You don’t 
suspect him ?”’ 

“Certainly not. I want to hear his 
statement,’ I replied. 

One of them went and brought the 
young man, I saw from the firat glimpse 
that he had made up his mind to “ brass it 
out.” He was a good-looking young fel- 
low, face pale and anxious, and I saw by 
his set teeth that he was bracing himself 
up to baffle me. 

“You will please go on and give me a 
plain statement of the affair so far as you 
were concerned,” I said, as he took a 
chair. 

We all sat looking at him, and he had to 
make a great effort to start off. He stated 
that he came in at the hour named, went 
to bed, and about daylight was awakened 
byascream. He ran down stairs aud to 
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his aunt’s door, and then discovered that a 
murder had been committed. 

“But the body was cold at daylight,” I 
‘answered; ‘the murder took place at least 
two hours before. What scream could 
have startled you?” 

“Tt might not have been a scream,” he 
answered; “it might have been some 
other noise, or [ might have dreamed that 
I heard one.” 

‘‘ Have you any reason to suspect any 
one?” 

“ When I came in last night,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘a stranger moved away from the 
gate across the street, and as he found that 
I was watching him, he skulked along 
down the street.’ . 

“Did Miss Williams have any money in 
the house?” J asked. . 

“She might have had a few dollars,” 
he answered. ‘ 

He did not know where she kept it, he 
said, and he was certain that she was 
asleep when he came in on the previous 
night. His theory was that the stranger 
whom he saw at the gate had entered the 
house and committed the murder. 

“Jt seems strange that he should have 
known that the money was hidden undera 
eorner of the bedroom carpet,’ I said. 

He could not prevent a nervous start of 
surprise. The selectmen did not notice it, 
but it was very plain to me, He made no 
reply, and I continued: 

“She must have made a desperate fight, 
and I think the villain’s sleeves will be 
found spattered with blood.” 

His eyes went down to his sleeves as 1 
spoke, but he quickly raised them, and the 
gelectmen sat there like bumps ona log, 
and never caught the faintest clue. 

* T don’t know, I’m sure,’ he said, after 
awhile. “It is an awful thing, and I’m 
go nervous that I can hardly think of any 
one thing for a moment at a time.” 

‘¢Poor boy! it isa bard blow on you!’ 
replied one of the selectmen, in a condol- 
ing voice. 

Tom covered his face with his hands, 
and seemed to be much affected; and I 
told him I was through with him. 

“Hold? I said, as he was leaving the 
house. “Do you have any idea of how 
mach money she had hidden away ?” 

‘No, I haven’t,’? he answered. 

“‘Tt makes no great difference,” I went 
on; “I have ascertained that she had 


nearly a thousand dollars, and that the 
Dilla were all fives and tens on the Ocean 
Bank of New York and the Drover’s Bank 
of Brooklyn. I shall notify every trades- 
man in the village, and put the detectives 
of the county on the watch for such bills. 
I see that she wasa careful old lady, and 
that she had made a note of the number of 
each bill. I have her memoranda in my 
pocket, and if any one attempts to passa 
single one of those bills, he will surely be 
nabbed.” 

Isawalook of annoyance and chagrin 
on bis face, and he forgot all about trying 
to look disconsolate. I had found no such 
memoranda, and only judged of the value 
of .the bills and the banks represented by 
those left behind. I threw !t at him asa 
stray shot, and to help along another plan 
I had formed. 

Well, there was my case. The young 
man was guilty of murder, and I knew it; 
but if I had said so, and made his arrest, I 
would have been mobbed by the villagers, 
who believed bis every word, and whose 
sympathies were with him. It was the 
general idea that a stranger had committed 
the deed, and it would have been folly to 
arrest Tom on such evfdence as 1 had ac- 
cumulated; much of it having no weight 
except in my own mind. 

The women were allowed to come in 
and prepare the corpse for burial, the ser- 
yants recalled, and I asked Tom to return 
to the house, and guide and direct so far 
as hecould. One of the selectmen was 
justice of the peace, and the murderer 
would be arraigned before him. He fol- 
lowed me over to the hotel, and when we 
were seated, he asked: 

‘‘ Well, what have you discovered ?” 

“That the murder was committed by 
some one living in the village?’ I answered. 

“ Heavens! but you don’t mean that!” 

“ Just that.” 

“ Who is the man ?” : 

“1f I knew, I would arrest him,” I re- 
plied. ‘So far, I have only suspicions; 
but perhaps before to-morrow morning we 
may have the villain in custody.” 

“God grant it!’ he exclaimed, much . 
excited. 

I then told him that I wanted to pass the 
night in the house with the corpse, aud 
wanted his company. I did not want to go 
in until Tom had retired to bis room, and 
would rather that none of the servants 
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should see me, I cautioned him not to 
betray ‘my: intentioiis, and’ warned “him 
that the’ capture of the murderer depended 
on his silence and discretion. 

He promised to obey me, and I slept sey- 
eral hours during the afternoon, 80 as to 
be vigilant during the night, I felt cer- 
tain that Tom had hidden the money 
somewhere about the premises, and I pro- 
posed to search for it. I also had an idea 
that something might turn up during the 
night to fasten his guilt more firmly, 
though I could not say what it ‘would be. 

At ten o’clock that night Parsons the 
selectman and myself were admitted to 
the house by one of the rear doors. The 
servants and Tom were up stairs, and 
three women were watching with the 
corpse. It wasa bright moonlight night, 
rather cool, and Parsons had brought along 
some cigars. The house was arranged 
thus: As you entered the front door there 


was a hall, stairs at the right, parlor to the 


left, and further down the halla door 
which led into the sitting-room or back 
parlor, There was a bedroom off of this, 
and in there the corpse was lying, and the 
watchers sat in the back parlor. Beyond 
this room was‘the dining-room, with a 
small room off, and then came the kitchen. 
Parsons and I sat in the room off the 
dining-room, having no light in the room, 
but the door was partly open, and a lamp 
onastand in the dining-room shone in, 
and the light fell upon a large mirror 
hanging on the wall to the left of us. 

Thad to approach him very gently with 
my proposed search, and I did not dare 
tell him that I believed Tom to be the 
murderer, although he could not help but 
know that I was seeking to fasten the 
crime on some inmate of the house. 

“That woman made a brave fight for 
her money and her Iife,’? I whispered to 
him. “The man had the bills in his hand, 
and she clinched into them. He struck 
her several blows on. the hand, breaking 
two fingers; and if we find the money, we 
will find some of the bills mutilated,” 

“Suppose. we. find it hidden about the 
house?” he said. 

“Then we have evidence that some one 
in the house is the murderer,” Z replied. 

He shook his head dubiously, as if he 
Were saying to himself that a detective 
had been sent down who didn’t know his 
business; and I lit’ another cigar. Mid- 


night would be time enonet to commence 
the search; °.. - at 

‘It was just five iminated of twelve minelnels 
and we had been very quiet for a long. 
time, both thinking, when I suddenly saw 
aface in the glass on the wall. It. was 
Tom's face, and I looked around, expect- 
ing to see him in the door. He was not 
there, and as I turned to the glass his 
whole body came into view, being clad only 
in a sleeping-shirt. The moon was stream- 
ing in at the window, falling in a shower 
on the glass, and between moonlight and 
lamplight the glass was converted into a 
magic mirror to represent what was trans- 
piring in rear of the house in the “jog” 
made by building the “‘L’’ to the kitchen. 
I turned from door to glass three or four 
times before I solved the mystery, and by 
that time Parsons was also Watching 
Tom. 

The young man had a small bundle in’ 
his band, and after bending his head to 
listen, and then peering about, he ad- 
vanced several feet, reached up, and hig 
hand and arm went beyond our vision, 
There was a “coo-coo,” as if doves had 
been disturbed, and then he pulled-down 
his arm, brushed something off his ache 
and stepped back out of sight. , 

“ He is walking in his sleep!’ whlepered 
the amazed selectman. 

‘See here?’ I aaid, my hand on his 
shoulder; “when he reached up he was 
hiding something. If it was the money, 
will you believe that he was the murderer ?” 

“ Let us look,’’ he answered. 

We removed our boots, and silently 
passed out of the back door. There was a 
dovecot on a post near the rear end of the 
kitchen, and going to it I inserted my . 
hand and drew outa bundle. It was the 
money! Looking up, we saw that Tom 
had crept out of his open window, and 
come down over the roofs. 

When we went in and spread out the 
money, we found several new bills badly 
torn, and there were blood-spots on others. 

**Does this couvict him?” I asked.of 
the trembling Parsons. 

“Bat he may have been walking in his 
sleep,’’ be replied. 

‘He may have been—bat where did he 
get this money?” 

“Tt was hel!—my God! it was!’ he ex- 
claimed, turuing as white ag a sheet, and 
having to alt down. — 


i 
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We looked into each other's faces for & 
long time without speaking, and then he 
said: 

“Tet me go home! I can’t be here 
when you make the arreat. I have known 
that boy ever since he was a crying child, 
and thongh I know he’s guilty, I couldn’t 
face him to save. my life.’’ 

let him go away, and I had to brace 
my nerves for what was to come. I said 
Nothing to the women, but taking the 
money in one hand and the lamp in the 
other, I went up stairs, pushed open Tom’s 
door, and found him wide awake in bed, 
As Lexpected to. He rose up as I set the 
lamp down, and taking a chair, I said: 

“Mr, Parsons and I were both watching 
you when you put this money in the dove- 
cot? 

JT—you—it couldn’t—? 

“Tom,” I answered, interrupting him, 
“T have known all day that you were the 
murderer! There are a dozen things to 
prove it beside these torn and blood-stained 
ian You must go with me to the county 

ail.?? . 

He held out for a little time, but when 
he saw that I had trapped him, and that it 
Was no use, he broke down and began to 
cry. 

“Don’t let any one see me—let’s go 
now!’ he pleaded; and I told him that if 





he would be quiet and obedient I woulg 
take him right away. He arose and 
dressed, and we left the house so silently 
that none of the watchers knew of our 
going. Hedeclared that he would make 
no effort to escape, and accompanied me to 
a livery stable, and stood by while a horse 
and buggy were made ready for a trip to 
the county-seat, 

On the way out he made a clean breast 
of it. He was in debt for cigars, liquors, 
and some flash jewelry, and his aunt re- 
fused him except a smal] sam. He had at 
first planned to rob her of part, but changed 
his mind, and concluded to murder her 
and take all. She had been awakened, 
sprang out of bed, seized und recognized 
hin, and he had struck her down and then 
put the body on the bed, just as I had 
written it out in my own mind. He be- 
lieved himself secure from detection, but 
when J spoke about the bills having been 
numbered, he had left his bed and changed 
them from one hiding-place to another, 
for fear that they would be found. 

He would have been tried for murder, 
but he committed suicide the second night 
after being placed in jails.and to this.day 
there are people in Goiville who belleve 
that Tom was innocent, and that my un- 
founded suspicions and unjustifiable arrest 
drove him to his death. 
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THE MIDNIGHT TRIBUNAL. 
A Tieutenant’s Adventure in Salt Lake City. 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


‘* No more trips down town after dark!” 
shouted Lieutenant George Payson, enter- 
ing my tent and venting his spite on the 
campstools. 

It was years ago, before the great Pacific 
Railroad was more thana dream; Platte 
Bridge, Denver, Laramie, Omaha, and 
other towns and cities were hardly no- 
ticed by the map makers, and the Indian, 
wolf and buffalo held possession of the 
country from Omaha to Salt Lake. It was, 
too, during the palmy days of “the insti- 
tution,” when Mormons raled with bloody 


hands, and when Gentiles were dogged. 


and shot as they left the city, or “ snatch- 
ed” while in it, spirited away, and never 
heard of afterwards. 

Camp Conner was Camp Conner then, 


and situated just where the present mili- 
tary postis. It sometimes contained two 
hundred soldiers, and sometimes not more 
than forty or fifty. Detachments were 
sent from there to do duty at other posts, 
to escort mail carriers or government 
trains, but there was always a body of men 
and a number of officers at the post. The 
administration had an idea (so it seemed) 
that the presence of soldiers so near the 
city was a great protection to the “ sfn- 
nera”? who halted in the town or passed 
it, but we never had occasiou to believe 
that Brigham Young and his numerous 
saints cared a fig whether we went away oF 
remained. He had “avenging angels” in 
numbers sufficient to have captured us all 
at any hour; and but for fear of a conflict 
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with the government, a soldier would not 
have been safe from these scoundrels any- 
where within fifty miles of Salt Lake. 

“ There, read that,’? continued Payson, 
handing outa “‘ general order” as I looked 
up. ; 

“ Having reason to believe that Sergeant 
Britton was killed in the city by some of 
the Mormon population, and knowing that 
Brigham Young’s so-called ‘ avenging an- 
gels’ make it their business to dog-the 
steps of soldiers and officers; and beliey- 
ing that our peril will be lessened by re- 
maining within our camp after night, now 

“Therefore—From and after this date, 
no soldier or officer will be permitted to 
visit the city after sundown except upon 
the written permission of the colonel com- 
manding.’”’ 

So read the order; and while I saw that 
it cut short our little plans for pleasure 
and recreation, I also saw the motive 
which had induced it, and realized as well 
as the colonel that there was reason for us 
to fear evil from the murdering bands 
which had been christened “ avenging an- 
gels” by one whose hands were never free 
from blood. 

Tdid not, therefore, express my indigna- 
tion toward the colonel, my intention to 
immediately throw up my commission and 
return East to go into the grocery business; 
nor did I say that we should kick up suck 
&rumpus that the military tyrant would 
be forced to rescind the order. And, after 
a few minutes’ conversation with Payson, 
I brought him around to see matters as I 
saw them, and he agreed that the colonel 
was right. 

A month or two previous the non-com- 
missioned officer spoken of in the general 
order had paid a visit to the city, and 
never returned. He was known to mauy 
of the Mormons as an inveterate enemy of 
their creed and practices, he being an up- 
right Christian man, and having bis wife 
and child at the camp. He was always 
free to express his sentiments, even to the 
Mormons, of whom he was purchasing in 
the city, and we believed that they had 
captured and murdered ‘hiin. An at- 
tempt had been made to work out the case, 
but one detective might as well ‘have 
tried to work against all the thieves of 
London. ‘The fellows were impudent, 
bold and overbearing, and even declared 
that. they were glad if. the sergeant had 


finally received what would soon be dealt 
out to all other meddling “ sinners.” 

So the order was timely and sensible, 
and the officers did not rebel. 

There were four of us lieutenants—two 
middle-aged married men, sober as dea- 
cons, and Payson and myself, we two 
being less than twenty-five years old, and 
rather inclined to excitement and sensa- 
tion. Having but little to do, paid off reg- 
ularly, no one but ourselves to care for, a 
city near at hand, it was no wonder that 
we were a little wild. We had been iu the 
habit of attending at the tabernacle on 
Sunday, to hear Young preach, and to 
count up his wives and children. We often 
attended the theatre; we occasionally 
stopped over night at the hotel; played 
billiards, encouraged bear-fights, and had 
what we called a good time generally. So 
long as we kept out of trouble, wore at the 
camp for parade, and put the soldiers 
through their twice-a-day drill, the colonel 
had noreproofs. It would come our turn 
directly to go to Laramie, to go on to Cali- 
fornia, to be sent hundreds of miles away: 
from civilization, and he knew that. we 
should then have monotony enough to 
make us as dignified a8 Uncle Sam him- 
self. 

For two weeks after the order came out 
not an officer visited the city after dark, 
and only an occasional visit was made by 
daylight. The rule then became exceed- 
ingly irksome, and taking advantage of the 
fact that a new play was to be pat on the 
boards of the theatre, Payson and I sought 
and obtained the colonel’s permission to 
be absent until midnight.. He cautioned 
us to be careful of our spéech and our 
company, and warned us to go well armed. 

The tramp down was a mere nothing for 
our stout limbs. We entered the city just 
after dark, it being a June evening, but 
had not proceeded far when Payson inslst- 
ed that we should have a glass of wine. 
We stepped into a saloon, called the boy, 
and were just drinking, when we heard a 
succession of sharp screams and shrieks, 
as of some female in distress. 

‘¢Q, that aint nothing!” remarked the 
boy, noticing our looks of surprise and 
anxiety. ‘It’s old Treadway giving one 
of his fifteen wives.a flogging!” 

We heard shouts, oaths, blows, iiuick: 
and then a heavy fall. The boy took it all 
as a matter of course, having often heard 
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the Mormon at work, but we were consld- 
erably excited——~Payson so mach so that he 
wanted to interfere. ‘ 

“Ten thousand million curses on the 
earsed city and its beastly population!’ he 
exclaimed, after abandonivg his idea of 
rushing to the rescue, “I wish Unele 
Sam would give the word to clean it ont 
to-morrow !? 

I was about to express a like feeling 
when I heard a soft step behind me, and 
turned in time to catch sight of a retreat- 
ing form. 

“You'd better look sharp now?’ warned 
the boy, who was a deep one for his years, 
“ That was ‘The Dagger,’ who came just 
in time to hear your speech, and he will 
keep his eye on you from this time out!” 

“And who is the loafer you call ‘The 
Dagger?’’? inquired Payson. “And why 
should we look out for him?” 

“To keep from being served in this 
way!’ replied the boy, drawing his finger 
across his throat. “He is the leader of 
the ‘Avenging Angels,’ and he wont for- 
get you. We aint Mormons ourselves, but 
we have to play off on them; and if you 
take my advice, you wont get into any 
dark corners to-night!’ 

We had both cooled off considerably 
as we started for the street, for we had 
-reason to know that there was sense in the 
lad's warning. We talked the matter 
over, agreed to keep close together, and 
trusted that we were prepared to success- 
fully defend ourselves if attacked. 

The theatre was densely crowded, and 
we found it impossible to obtain seats. 
We had come to see the play, and 80 con- 
cluded to stand up and make the best of 
it. 

In about half an hour I had become so 
absorbed in the transactions on the stage 
that I did not notice when Payson left my 
side and went over to have a confab with 
au acquaintance, A number of the audi- 
ence came between us, and so, when I at 
last looked around, my friend was nowhere 
to be seen. I was not anxious, but was 
yet looking this way and that, when a man 
came up to me, looked keenly into my 
face, and said: 

“Your friend bas got into trouble over 
ou Hill Street, and wants you to come to 
him.” 

‘But, who are— 

“Never mind who I am,’ he , raplied, 


“but come along as fast as youcan. Your 
friend is being murdered.” 

This was enough. I remembered Pay- 
son’s words in the saloon, the boy’s warn- 
ing, and I concluded that ‘“‘ The Dagger” 
had in some way decoyed my friend out of 
the theatre and attacked him. ; 

I followed the unkaown from the build- 
ing up the street, down another, a turn to 
the left, and then I halted. We were at 
the entrance of a dark and lonely street, 
no one was in sight, and I began to have 
suspicion that all was not right. 

“Come on—come on; it’s only one more 
block!” urged the tnan, also stopping. At 
the same moment the cry of “help?? was 
shouted from down the street, and we 
dashed forward on the run. 

We had not traversed more than half 
the block when I heard a movement as I 
passed a doorway, and thé next moment 
was down on the walk, straggling to free 
myself from the grasp of three men who 
had vaulted upon me. A gag was thrust 
into my mouth, a pair of handcuffs snapped 
together around my wrists, and then the 
men, who had not spoken a word, picked 
me up and carried me into the building. 
I was taken through a long hall, up a flight 
of stairs, through another hall, all dimly 
lighted, and then found myself ina room 
about thirty feet square. It was lighted 
by four candles, had matting on the floor 
and contained six chairs, placed in a row 
before a table on which were pen, ink and 
paper. 

‘Take out the gag and tnlock the heal 

cuffs,’ commanded a voice; and directly I 
stood on my feet, unfettered. 

‘What does this mean—this outrage 
knocking down aud gagging a United 
States officer?” I exclaimed, looking from 
one evil face to another. 

“Yon will soon learn,” replied one of 
the men. And then they withdrew to the 
door and held a conversation in whispers. 
One of their number passed out, came 
back in about five minutes, and then the 
four approached me, 

‘Well, can you explain your brutal con- 
dact now?’ I inquired. 

. You are to ba conducted to No. I, to 
wait until the Tribunal of Seven assem | 
bles, and then you are to be tried for your 
life f? 

So spoke the leader of the party, 99 
evil-faced fellow, whom I would not have 
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eared to meet on the open highway in 
broad daylight. I looked from one to the 
other, but each face was evil, unreadable 
and stern. : 

“But I wont go!’ Ireplied. “I have 
had enough of this nonsense, and I now 
propose to return to the'theatre. Mormons 
or Gentiles, you will think twice before 
you stretch out a hand to stop me!” 

They had removed my revolver before 
taking off the handcuffs, and I was conse- 
quently without a weapon. I stood close 
to one of the chairs, and as I saw that 
they were about to rush, I seized it, whirled 
it aloft, and sent one of the men to the 
floor. The others rushed upon me, but I 
beat them back, knocked another down, 
and rushed to the door. 

It was locked! As I turned, the four 
closed in on me, despite my blows, and they 
soon had me down. They did not gag me 
again, but one of them seized my foot and 
dragged me through a hall, opened a door, 

* and I was hauled into a room not over ten 
feet square. 

“We will call for you at midnight!’ 
spoke one of the men, and the doar was 
shut and locked. 

There was no light in the cell, but the 
light from a window half a block away 
atreamed in and allowed me to see, first, 
that my only window was barred and grat- 
ed until a mouse could hardly have got out 
or in; second, there was a pitcher of water 
and astool; third, the walls were thick and 
massive, and the door as solid as iron. 

I took in all these things as I rested on 
my elbow, and a closer inspection when I 
rose up only proved how well I had seen. 
I tried the door, the window, sounded the 
walls, tested the floor, and sat down on the 
stool with a conviction that | must remain 
a prisoner so long as my captors saw fit. It 
was easy to understand the game which 
had been played. The unknown had got 
me out of the theatre on purpose to trap 
me, and it was also easy to understand that 
I was in the power of the “ Avenging An- 
gels,” and that escape from their clutches 
was a matter scarcely to be thought of. 

I could not bear the idea ‘that I was a 
prisoner, and I made the round of the cell 
again, hoping that the door or the window 
might be made to yield. The door was too 
stout to be attacked, but I determined to 
give the bars a trial. I had no tools to 
work with, but there was the stool, IT 


pulled ont a leg, searched over the lattice- 
work until J found a spot to suit, and then 
inserted the leg. The bara bent back a 
trifle as I sagged my weight upon the stick, 
and there was a loud snap, and the leg was 
broken. 

“Hal hal hal’ laughed a voice outside 
the door, and then I knew that one of the 
men was standing sentry. He knew I 
would seek to escape, but he knew that I 
could not. 

Isat down on the floss; sick at heart. 
What did they mean by the Tribunal of 
Seven—that mysterious committee who 
were going to put me on trial at midnight? 
Ihad been in the Mormon country long 
enough to know how to answer the ques- 
tion. It meant that seven Mormon digni- 
taries were to give me the farce of a trial, 
condemn me as an enemy of their religion 
and social habits, and then hand me over 
to the Avengers to be murdered! 

It seemed an age to midnight. I made 
no more efforts toward regaining my liber- 
ty, heard no sound from street or building, 
and was almost glad as the door was at last 
unlocked, and I was conducted to the judg- 
ment-room. I felt a chill as I looked 
around. Six masked men occupied the six 
chairs, and the seventh one sat behind the 
table. A chair was placed for me at his 
left hand. I sat down, and for a moment 
nota sound was heard. The seven masked 
men and the four Avengers were as motion- 
lJessas statues. Then the silence was inter- 
rupted. A bell, sounding as if in the cellar 
of the building, struck one, two, three— 
eleven, twelve, and I could think of noth- 
ing but a funeral procession as I counted 
the strokes, 

‘‘ Prisoner, stand up!’ commanded the 
masked judge, his voice being low and 
stern. ‘ 


". I was at first determined to resist all said 


and done, believing that they would not 
dare to murder an officer of the govern- 
ment, but there was something in the tone 
of the judge which made me obey the 
command. 

* Prisoner, you are charged with having 
been in the company of those who cursed 
our religion and desired to shed our blood 
—with being yourself an enemy of our creed 
—with having attempted to incite members 
of the true faith to rebel against us. You 
are now on trial for your life! Are you 


guilty or not guilty?” 
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L hesitated a moment, and then answered 
him that I had not been arrested by any 
process of law, was not in the presence of 
any court, could not summon witnesses, 
and should decline to plead. 

“ Guilty or not guilty?” he commanded, 
raising bis hand in a warning way. 

Again I hesitated, and then asked him if 
he would allow me an attorney and give me 
the privilege of summoning witnesses. 

“The Tribunal of Seven knows no law- 
yers—allows no privileges. You are on 
trial for your—plead or be condemned with- 
out hearing?’ 

Forced into it, I plead “ Not guilty,” and 
was told to sit down as “ The Dagger” was 
motioned to take the stand. He stood near 
the judge, related what he had overheard 
at the saloon, and further related that Pay- 
son and myself had long been known to 
have exhibited a bitter animosity toward 
the Mormon church and toward leading 
Mormons. 

It had not been fifteen minutes since the 
mufiled bell strecktwelve, but nowit struck 
again—one/ one against me! 

I demanded that I should be allowed to 
cross-examine the witness, but the judge 
raised his hand, and the second Avenger 
took the stand. His testimony was about 
the same, except that he reported several 

“fictitious. conversations to make out that I 
had sought to induce certain Mormons to 
leave the church. He sat down and the 
bell struck again—two! The other two 
were called up, testifiedto sult the occa- 
sion, the bell struck for each, and then the 
judge rose up and asked: 

«Prisoner, what have you to say to this?” 

“ Nothing!’ I replied —‘“‘not a single 
word! You convicted me even before you 
saw me, and your tribunal is a grand hum- 
bug! I am an officer of the United States 
government, and if you dare to lay a finger 
on me, your cursed adulterous tribe hasn’t 
lives enuugh to satisfy the revenge which 
will be taken?’ 

My temper was up, and I cared not what 
Isaid. I believed they meant to kill me, 
and was determined to free my mind, ff no 
more. I also had a slight hope that a bold 
course, and putting in Uncle Sam as a 
backer, might cause them to hesitate. But 
they were Mormons—arrogant, powerful, 
fearless. 

- “Hal hal haf? laughed the judge, his 
lips never moving. ‘Ha! ha! hal? 


laughed each juror—a laugh which made 
chill after chill creep up my back. 

*¢ Prisoner at the bar, stand up and re- 
ceive your sentence!’ commanded the 
judge, as the jurors rose up and each made 
asign—a sign to show that I had been 
found guilty. ‘Prisoner, you have had a 
fair and impartial trial, and a jury of your 
peers pronounce you guilty. The sentence 
of this tribunal is that you be turned over 
to the Avenging Angels, to be taken back 
to your friends?” 

Did I hear aright! Had I succeeded in 
frightening the tribunal? Was I to be re- 
stored to liberty? I thought so for halfa 
minute. 

“Hal hal hal? laughed the judge—a 
laugh which made my flesh creep. 

‘Hal ba! ha!’ laughed the jurors and 
Avengers—a laugh sounding like the terri- 
ble “‘yah!? “yah! of the caged hyenas. 

The judge moved slowly down, the jurors 
formed by twos, and the seven marched 
slowly out of the room; their long black , 
gowns trailing behind. I was watching 
them, when I was suddenly jerked down 
from behind, handcuffed again, and the 
four Avengers carried me along on their 


shoulders. We went through a hall, down 


a pair of stairs, made a turn to the right, 
passed the length of another hall, and then 
entered a room about fifteen feet square. 

I was placed on my feet, the handcuffs 
removed, and then, while three of the men 
drew their knives, the fourth advanced to 
the wall and seized the end of acord. He 
made a motion, and the three raised their 
knives. 

They were going to murder me! 

They came closer,and I retreated. Closer, 
and I stood very nearly in the centre of the 
room,.facing them. Nofa word had been 
spoken, Words were not needed with 
them, and I knew that no entreaties of 
mine could change my fate. 

The man at the cord gave it a pull; Ifelt 
a trembling motion beneath my feet, andI 
gave aloud yell and a long leap just asa 
trap door fell down, opening to my gaze the 
mouth of a deep black pit. An odor came 
up—an odor of decaying bodies, a smell so 
strong that it sickened me. The Avengers 
were on one side and I on the other. They . 
waited a moment, surprised, and then, with 
a flourish of their knives, advanced to force 
me into the pit, The nearest was not tbree 
feet away, when we heard a sound that 
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made them pause. There was a bang, a 
crash, a rush of feet and a rattle of mus- 
kets, and six soldiers from the camp, head- 
ed by Payson, rushed into the room. 

There was a shout; several shots; one of 
the avengers tumbled backward into the 
pit, and when the smoke rose up, the other 
three were safe away. Iwas saved, but 
they had not come a moment too soon. 

To explain; Payson had seen me leave 
the theatre, after all, and he soon followed 
in company with his friend, who was sus- 
picious of a trick. They were almost at 
hand as IT was carried into the doorway, 
and the citizen was greatly alarmed for my 
safety, recognizing the building as a sort of 
private prison. Under his advice, Payson 





started for the camp, detailed events to the 
colonel, and was given the soldiers in the 
forlorn hope of rescuing me. They had 
just stopped at the basement door as I 
shouted. Recognizing the voice, Payson 
had ordered the door dashed in, and you 
have the result. 

It was the intention to sift the matter to 
the bottom, as we now believed the ser- 
geant to be in the pit, but before the colo- — 
nel had taken any steps, he was assigned 
to other duties. Payson was: sent up the 
Yellowstone, and my would-be murderers 
never received what we intended for them. 
A month after, I saw the corpse of ‘The 
Dagger,” shot by a ranchman, and this was 
the only consolation I ever had. 
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